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KEEPING HISTORY ABOVE 
THE LEVEL OF THE MYTH 


AILY the office of the Association for the Study of Negro 

Life and History is besieged with inquiries about the myth- 

ical and insignificant traditions of people who know noth- 

ing about history of any description, but spend much time discussing 

it at the crossroads, in barbershops and in poolrooms. This method 

of treating history has been very much encouraged by the weekly 

newspapers which devote columns to such myths and propaganda. 

The editorial staffs of these periodicals know better, but these ex- 

travagant and spectacular claims increase the sale of these journals 

among the ignorant and gullible element of the country. The motive 
is to make money 

The most recent myth published by one of these weeklies is that 
some Negro cook originated the preparation of “Saratoga Chips.” 
Even if this were true the important achievement was not in finding 
out such a simple thing as to cook potatoes in this way but in the 
successful effort of popularizing it and accumulating a fortune there- 
from. To this achievement the Negro makes no claim. Furthermore, 
the potato is an American vegetable used by the aborigines thousands 
of years before the Europeans emerged from savagery and discovered 
this continent to which they later brought the forbears of the Negro 
who is supposed to have made this “discovery.” No one knows in 
how many ways the American aborigines prepared their potatoes. 
The potato, moreover, was introduced into European countries and 
cooked in various ways there a century before Negroes were brought 
to America and made acquainted with modern cooking. 

Another popular myth is ‘that some Negro in Philadelphia dis- 
covered the method of making ice cream. Here again the matter 
of inventing something new has no ground to stand on. Mixing milk 
with eggs and sugar (or with honey before sugar became common) 
along with flavoring was common among most ancients in cold 
countries where they had contrived to domesticate the cow. The 
early Greeks made ice cream and from them modern nations learned 
the process. It is hardly likely that on a hot continent like Africa 
such a method developed, although the Africans first domesticated 
the cow and thousands of its natives live mainly on milk. 

These weeklies thus exploiting the ignorant and the gullible 
scarcely mention the outstanding achievements of the Negro. Know- 
ing little or nothing of the important role of art in advancing civiliza- 
tion, these journals do not emphasize the fact, that according to the 
best scholars of the white race, the ancient Africans in the heart of 
the “Dark Continent” surpassed the ancient Europeans in portray- 
ing the noble and beautiful. These questionable columnists say 

(Continued on page 191) 
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CIVIL RIGHTS FOUR GENERATIONS LATER 


ODAY we hear so much about 
civil rights that the public is 


confused as to the meaning 
of the term and what is being done 
about it. The newspapers are car- 
rying articles and editorials on the 
topic. Persons are publishing in 
the same columns letters expressing 
their opinions thereupon. Organ- 
izations launched for other pur- 
poses are taking up the agitation, 
and others eager to exploit the 
gullible public by posing as agen- 
cies advancing human rights are 
rapidly springing into action. So 
many of the questionable agencies 
have entered the field that it is 
doubtful that the unselfish and sin- 
cere advocates of universal free- 
dom can advance under these han- 
dicaps. The situation is further 
complicated by Negro-baiting and 
trading demagogues who have made 
the question a political football. 
Only the President and a few lib- 
erals have demonstrated that they 
desire to see every one exercise the 
rights guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

What do we mean by civil rights? 
The ancient Greeks and Romans 
distinguished between economic 
and civil rights. Only citizens 
could exercise the rights of voting 
and holding office, but others un- 
der specified conditions might trade 
and acquire property. Life and 
property of such restricted classes, 
however, might be at the mercy of 
the ruling class, if the owner did 
not have civil rights by the exer- 
cise of which he could protect his 
interests. Many of these ancients 
lost their property, became a debtor 
class subject to imprisonment and 
slavery for not being able to choose 
the officials who by excessive taxes 
could confiscate property. Such 
has been the experience of thou- 
sands of Negroes in the South who 
were saved from reenslavement 
only by the nullification of the 
peonage laws by judicial fiat. 

In our time civil rights have been 
dependent upon economic rights. 
Hindered by race hate and trades 


union proscription, Negroes have 
been unable to secure employment 
on the level of whites whose high 
wages set the high standard of liv- 
ing beyond the means of Negroes 
kept down in drudgery and pov- 
erty. The right to vote and hold 
office without the means to wield 
the influence necessary to equaliza- 
tion of opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing has not meant much to the few 
poverty-stricken Negroes thus priv- 
ileged. Only recently has the mat- 
ter of employment and social se- 
curity become one of concern to the 
voters in general, and a majority 
of them have not yet become broad 
enough to understand that all ele- 
ments must have opportunity to 
make the most of themselves, if 
this nation hopes to endure. 

The history of civil rights with 
respect to the Negro in the United 
States makes an interesting story. 
Until about 1800 race was not an 
important factor. Caste rather 
than race prejudice was the cus- 
tom. The possession of property 
was a requisite for voting or hold- 
ing office, and only one out of every 
fifteen could thus qualify. If the 
Negro of that day was a successful 
trader, merchant or planter he 
moved on a social level with that 
class. Enterprising Negroes of this 
type intermarried here and there 
with whites. Negroes voted in sever- 
al colonies, and in early Louisiana. 
They freely exercised this right in 
North Cayvolina and Tennessee un- 
til 1836. By that time the cotton 
gin had done its work in multiply- 
ing the production of that fibre, 
and slavery had become so appar- 
ently profitable that the South took 
its stand for the complete subor- 
dination of the Negro as the tool 
for the exploitation of this re- 
source. By 1840 the position of 
the South was to deny the per- 
sonality of the Negro and to treat 
him only as property. They hoped 
to drive Free Negroes out of the 
South because they stood as an im- 
pediment in the way of the ulti- 
mate success of their program to 
make cotton king. 
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In the North the civil rights of 
the Negroes supposedly free were 
likewise denied. By custom and 
laws they were deprived of the 
right to vote, to hold office, to serve 
on juries, to join the militia, or to 
have their children educated at 
public expense. The exceptions 
were in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, where Negroes could vote 
if they had the qualifications re- 
quired of others; also in New 
York, if they owned real estate to 
the amount of $250, a test not ex- 
acted of white voters. Increasing 
race prejudice accounted for the 
disfranchisement of Negroes in 
Pennsylvania by an unconstitution- 
al decision of the state supreme 
court in 1838. These hostile laws and 
eustoms obtained even after the 
Civil War when by the reversal of 
the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment by victory in battle the dis- 
abilities of Negroes in the land of 
bondage were temporarily removed. 
To bring their laws and constitu- 
tions into harmony with the new 
regime the corresponding legal 
changes were made in northern 
states, but actual change in the 
segregated status of the Negroes in 
that section was a slow process. 

The present proposal of Presi- 
dent Truman to advance the Negro 
toward civil rights is not so far 
reaching. He has in mind legisla- 
tion assuring equal justice to all 
in our courts, the outlawing of 
lynching, the prohibition of the 
poll tax as a requirement for vot- 
ing in national elections, and the 
penalizing of discrimination in em- 
ployment on account of race, creed 
or national origin. He has hinted 
at the abrogation of laws separat- 
ing the races in travel, in educa- 
tional institutions and in hotels, 
restaurants and places of amuse- 
ment; but the present changes de- 
manded of Congress are not so far 
sweeping. The politicians repre- 
senting the old land of bondage in 
Congress, however, oppose all fed- 
eral legislation of any description 
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whatever as a special favor or bene- 
fit to their former bondmen. The 
policy of these obstructionists is to 
keep the United States Govern- 
ment out of anything which has to 
do with Negroes and thus leave 
them at the merey of the states 
which still hold them in actual 
slavery although they are nomi- 
nally free. In this these states were 
encouraged by the spineless and 
biased post Civil War United States 
Supreme Court which declared 
valid the laws by which these con- 
monwealths deprived the Negro of 
all civil rights. The United States 
citizenship of the Negro was there- 
by nullified. While white persons 
in this country are citizens of the 
United States and of the states in 
which they reside, Negroes are 
not citizens of either. 

Null and void is the provision in 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution specifying: ‘‘No state 
shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United 


States; nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of 


9? 


the laws.’’ In fact in the land of 
their undoing Negroes have been de- 
prived of everything which a de- 
cent and progressive person may 
aspire to. So far as the Negroes 
are concerned therefore the Con- 
stitution of the United States 
served only as a worthless scrap of 
paper until critics from foreign 
shores questioned the claim of such 
a racial despotism as qualified to 
lead the world toward democracy 
and shamed the country into un- 
doing some of its medieval prac- 
tices. The majority of our citizens, 
however, are still laboring to the 
eontrary without ceasing. They 
cannot vision the world as domi- 
nated by the principle of brother- 
hood, and they are determined that 
so far as the United States of 
America is concerned it shall not 
be so. 

The unfortunate development is 
that the question of civil rights has 
been dragged low in the depths of 


cheap politics. In the last national 
campaign both parties declared in 
favor of civil rights in order to se- 
eure the Negro vote. The large 
majority of the Negroes cast their 
ballots for Harry S. Truman. This 
action may have set the Republican 
leaders against the Negro and they 
availed themselves of the first op- 
portunity in Congress to vote with 
Negro-baiting Dixiecrats against 
so changing the rules of the Senate 
as to bring to a vote in that body 
measures designed to extend and 
assure civil rights. The present 
rule of permitting unlimited debate 
on a measure unless prohibited by 
a vote of two thirds of that body 
leaves the civil rights program and 
any other measure for progress at 
the merey of the filibustering Ne- 
ero-baiting demagogues. They 
thereby exercise more power over 
legislation than the President can 
by veto. The United States, there- 
fore, is now under minority rule, 
and of the lowest type in the his- 
tory of the nation. John C. Cal- 
houn longed for such power when 
he saw the slaveholding South was 
being outrun by the rapidly ad- 
vancing free states. He insisted 
on national government by a con- 
curring majority respecting the 
special claims of a failing minority. 
The Dixiecrats have reason now to 
rejoice that they have seen the 
realization of the dream of their 
fallen leader. Civil rights for the 
Negro depends now on the word 
from Atlanta or Birmingham rath- 
er than on any policy proclaimed 
from Washington. 

The only hope for reform lies in 
the possibility of an awakened ma- 
jority of the people of the country 
to the realization that they cannot 
but go backward under the pres- 
ent minority rule and must become 
the object of ridicule among even 
the very nations who in their deso- 
late condition gladly receive our 
largess but brand us as a backward 
nation. Some of the nations thus 
alert to the situation are composed 
of peoples of color who can never 
expect any ultimate good from the 
United States as long as it lags be- 
hind in the darkness of the middle 
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ages. The colored peoples consti- 
tuting the majority of the popula- 
tion of the universe will eventually 
find the means to make themselves 
felt in international circles where 
the destinies of nations will be 
eventually determined. Time, then, 
will expose this nation as a sad 
spectacle under the domination of 
medieval demagogues and un- 
scrupulous politicians. 

It is well to note here that those 
who have been recently converted 
to the righteousness of civil rights 
for the Negro fail to give credit to 
Charles Sumner who had the vision 
to see that leaving the Negro at 
the merey of his former enslavers 
would work as an impediment to 
social progress in the United States 
and would eventually discredit the 
nation throughout the universe. 
For this reason he piloted through 
Congress the Civil Rights Bill 
which enabled the freedmen to 
maintain their rights as citizens of 
both state and nation. Not long 
thereafter the Negro-hating Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
beginning with the incumbency of 
Waite of anti-Negro Ohio, began 
to strike down this liberal statute 
by judicial fiat and remanded the 
freedmen to their former owners 
for reenslavement. Now some of 
these persons who have spent their 
lives enlarging upon the mistakes 
of Sumner in thus trying to elevate 
the freedmen have seen the error 
of their ways. This universally 
abused friend of freedom emerges. 
therefore, as the greatest states- 
man of his time. This change in 
point of view demonstrates again 
how difficult it is to write history 
in the heat of passion fired by sec- 
tional and racial differences. So 
many speeches have been made and 
so many books have been written 
by pseudo historians to defame and 
belittle Sumner that it would re- 
quire many trains to haul them 
from our libraries to some spot 
where in the interest of truth and 
freedom they should be burned up. 
Sumner’s place in history is secure, 
while his calumniators must take 
their place as agents endeavoring 
to perpetuate tribal medievalism. 
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THE NEGRO IN EARLY VIRGINIA 


Virginia is one of the common- 
wealths constituting the United 
States of America. Virginia is 
bounded on the west and northwest 
by Kentucky and West Virginia, 
on the north by Maryland from 
which it is separated by the Po- 
tomac River and the lower part of 
the Chesapeake, on the east by the 
Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. Virginia lies in 
36° 30° and 39° 37’ N. and 75° 15’ 
and 83° 40’ W. The area is 39,899 
square miles exclusive of 2,365 
square miles of water ; and the pop- 
ulation in 1940 was 2,677,773 in- 
habitants. 

The striking physical features of 
Virginia are the natural divisions 
made by ridges and mountains ex- 
tending diagonally from the north- 
east to southwest across the state. 
First there is the Tidewater or 
coastal plain. Next is the Pied- 
mont ranging in elevation between 
150 to 200 from the Tidewater and 
to 700 or 1,200 along the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The Piedmont 
widens from about 40 miles in the 
north to about 180 in the south. 
Then the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
themselves a narrow ridge of about 
3 miles in the north widening 
toward the south into one of 20 
miles, constitute a region. After- 
ward comes the Great Valley be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and the 
Allegheny Mountains, from 25 to 
30 miles wide and with an elevation 
varying between 300 feet at Harp- 
ers Ferry and 1,700 feet in south- 
west Virginia. Finally the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, most of which 
since the separation of West Vir- 
ginia from the Old Dominion lies 
within limits of the former. 
Allegheny Mountains near the bor- 
der of the two states are from 1,500 
to 4,000 feet high, but reach their 
highest elevation in West Virginia. 
In Virginia the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains gradually rise from an eleva- 
tion of 1,460 feet at Harpers Ferry 
where the Potomac breaks through 
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the range until in Mt. Rogers (5,- 
719) in Grayson County it attains 
its greatest height. 

The important Rivers in addi- 
tion to the Potomac are such as the 
smaller streams rising east of the 
Blue Ridge, like the Rappahan- 
nock, the Rapidan and the North 
which either flow into the Chesa- 
peake Bay or feed the larger 
streams which do. The James which 
breaks through the Blue Ridge 
chain drains the central region 
into the Atlantic. The Roanoke 
makes its way through another gap 
to the Atlantic. New River passes 
over rapids and falls across the 
same divide to feed the Kanawha 
flowing into the Ohio. The Holston 
in the extreme southwest finds its 
way into the Tenessee. In the val- 
leys and along the mountains are 
exposed sandstone, slates and 
shales and also limestone from the 
decomposition of which have re- 
sulted picturesque natural bridges 
and caves. 

The whole state of Virginia is 
well watered and almost any plant 
or animal life peculiar to the Great 
divisions which affect adjacent 
states may be found in Virginia. 
The pine is the prevailing tree of 
the Piedmont, but toward the 
mountains in the Piedmont appear 
more oaks. In the Blue Ridge and 
the Allegheny areas hemlock, pop- 
lar, and cherry as well as the oak 
and pine abound. In certain areas 
in the southwest both walnut and 
hickory grow abundantly. Cypress 
and gum trees grow in the swamps. 
Smaller plants like the cranberry, 
wild rice, wild yam, wax myrtle, 
wistaria, trumpet flower, passion 
flower, holly and white alder flour- 
ish on the coastal plain. Some of 
these like the elder, holly and 
myrtle also grow inland. The most 
conspicuous of plants of this order 
in the mountains are the rhododen- 
dron, laurel, and azalea. 

The animals of Virginia are 
mainly domestic — cattle, hogs, 
sheep, goats, horses, mules, and 


asses. Wild animals of the fero- 
cious order in a state so densely 
populated for centuries are rare- 
ties. There are still a few deer, 
bears, foxes and wildcats in iso- 
lated parts of the mountains. There 
abound in various parts, the hare, 
rabbit, squirrel, opossum, skunk, 
coon, muskrat, woodchuck, and 
weasel. Venomous reptiles like the 
moccasin, the rattlesnake and cop- 
perhead frequent most parts, and 
also the harmless black snake. Ter- 
rapin, turtle and the like appear 
here and there Wild fowl in thinly 
settled regions aie pheasants, wild 
guinea, wild turkey, quail, par- 
tridge, woodeock and seasonally 
wild geese. Near the sea the water- 
fowl do not differ much from those 
elsewhere along the Atlantic. In the 
waters of Virginia are many 
species of desirable fish and the 
state has some of the best oyster 
beds in the world. 

The people of Virginia are main- 
ly the descendants of the early 
English, Scotch-Irish and German 
settlers and the Negroes imported 
for cheap labor after 1619. How- 
ever, in recent years the mining 
region and industrial centers of the 
state have had a considerable in- 
filtration of foreign population. Of 
the 2,677,773 inhabitants in the 
state in 1940 as many as 661,449 
were Negroes. The Negro popula- 
tion has been declining in Virginia 
since 1910 when it was 671,096. It 
was 690,017 in 1920 and only 650,- 
165 in 1930. Considered in propor- 
tion to the increase of the entire 
population the decrease of the Ne- 
gro population seems more pro- 
nounced. Only 315 Negroes in the 
state were reported in 1940 as for- 
eign born when the total number of 
the foreign born was 22,987. At 
this time there were 198 Indians, 
208 Chinese, 74 Japanese and 261 
of all other races. 

The Government of Virginia fol- 
lows the usual pattern of the com- 
monwealths constituting the United 
States (q.v.) and especially those 
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of the former slave-holding area 
where the Negroes are segregated 
and disfranchised by various laws 
and subterfuges. The Negroes in 
their isolation are supposed to have 
equal accommodations in travel 
and equal facilities for education 
and health and happiness, but in 
reality they are flatly denied all 
these rights and privileges in the 
actual administration of the gov- 
ernment. The government is sup- 
ported mainly by the tax on prop- 
erty, and the income is expended 
for roads,* schools, charitable in- 
stitutions, health, and pensions. 
Such schools as are maintained are 
free but the races are separated 
and there is no institution in the 
state where a Negro may obtain 
professional or advanced graduate 
training. Virginia supports the 
University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville, the College of William 
and Mary at Williamsburg, the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute at 
Blacksburg, the Medical College at 
Richmond, four state teachers col- 
leges for whites and one for Ne- 
ecroes. There is a school for the 
white deaf and dumb at Staunton 
and one for colored at Newport 
News. The inadequate facilities for 
Negroes in the State have been sup- 
plemented by privately endowed 
schools like Hampton Institute at 
Hampton, Virginia Union Univer- 
sity at Richmond, and the Virginia 
Theological Seminary 4 College 
at Lynchburg. 

The most important occupation 
of the people is agriculture. The 
people take high rank in producing 
early spinach, and potatoes. The 
state stands close to front rank in 
the production of peanuts, tobacco 
and apples. The other crops in 
their order according to value are 
hay, wheat, oats, peanuts, 
white potatoes, wheat, sweet pota- 
toes, peanuts, cotton, oats, peaches 
and sorghum. The State produces 
also some barley, rye, beans, buck- 
wheat and peas. Tobacco is culti- 
vated mainly in the Piedmont area, 
hay in the Great Valley and the 
Appalachian Highland, wheat in 


corn, 


the Great Valley and in Northern 
Virginia, peanuts and cotton in the 
southeastern region near the coast. 
Stock-raising in the hay and grain 
area is important. Dairy products 
engage a large element in the 
northern section of the state. 

The state is rich in coal in seven 
Allegheny counties, in the South- 
west, in the Pocahontas area which 
extends also into West Virginia, in 
the New River area of the Great 
Valley and west of Richmond. Iron 
is found along both the Blue Ridge 
and the Allegheny 
Limestone, marble, sandstone, slate 
and basalt abound in various parts 
of the state. The people of Vir- 
ginia engage in the manufacture of 
most of what is useful but their 
important industries are the manu- 
facture of tobacco, textiles, woolens, 
silks, lumber, furniture, machin- 
ery, meat packing, pulp, shipbuild- 
ing, and flour-milling. The indus- 
trial centers are Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Roanoke, Lynchburg, Peters- 
burg, Newport News, Danville and 
Portsmouth. With five railway 
systems and plenty of coal to keep 
them busy, with navigable streams 
near the Atlantic and the Chesa- 
peake Bay and Hampton Roads the 
commerce of the state is highly 
favored by both artificial and 
natural facilities of transportation. 

The early history of Virginia is 
that of the beginning of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. England did not 
become interested in colonial ex- 
pansion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere until more than a century 
after Spain had launched its ex- 
ploitation of this part of the world. 
The Virginia colony was estab- 
lished by the London Company at 
Jamestown in 1607 to curb the ex- 
pansion of Spain and to profit by 
agricultural as well as commercial 
exploitation in contradistinction to 
the Latin policy of securing trade 
and precious metals. The © ’ 
acquired the name of V : 
from the unsuccessful efforts at 
settlement made by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1583 and 1585, and the 
colony was so divided later to 


Mountains. 
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establish others that it is sometimes 
referred to as the Mother of States. 
The charter underwent changes in 
1609. The colony was to extend 
200 miles south of Old Point Com- 
fort at the entrance of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, 200 miles north, and 
‘‘west and northwest to the south 
sea.’’ The colony made a favorable 
beginning under the efficient Cap- 
tain John Smith, but was later re- 
duced to straits by 1610. The set- 
tlers were on the verge of starva- 
tion, and one had to be put to 
death for killing and eating his 
wife. At one time it was decided to 
abandon the project as impracti- 
eable but Lord Delaware arriving 
with new immigrants and supplies 
turned despair into hope and the 
effort continued. New lands were 
taken up, the culture of tobacco 
was extended; and, save for the 
massacre of 350 colonists by the In- 
dians in 1622 and several hundred 
more in 1644, the country along the 
rivers and even far into the Pied- 
mont area and the Great Valley 
began to assume the aspect of hap- 
piness and prosperity. 

The colony, however, because of 
this very progress was hard pressed 
for cheap labor to extend the cul- 
ture of tobacco. The indentured 
servants imported were not equal 
to the demand. In 1619, therefore, 
the colonists gladly received from 
a Dutch vessel twenty-Negroes who 
were likewise disposed of as ser- 
vants. Later these Negroes here 
and elsewhere in America were en- 
slaved by making exceptions to the 
law of serfdom, but slavery at that 
time was unknown to English law. 
That same year when the evil of 
slaveholding began the colonists in- 
itiated a step toward self-govern- 
ment in calling the assembly of 
representatives from the planta- 
tions to assist the governor. It 
took the name of the House of Bur- 
gesses. The scheme of government 
drawn up in 1621 required the ap- 
pointment of the governor and 
council by the London Company, 
Virginia became a Crown colony in 
1624. 


The conflict between the King 
and Parliament wrought corre- 
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sponding changes in Virginia. 
After the storm blew over, Berke- 
ley who had been governor re- 
turned not only to uphold the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown but to 
create an aristocratic class of the 
rich planters along the coast and 
thus divided the colony into an- 
tagonistiec factions—the upland 
element arrayed against the low- 
land aristocracy. The culmination 
was civil war led by Nathaniel 
Bacon in 1676 with a program of 
reforming the land-grant system 
and uniting for protection against 
the Indians. Berkeley was first de- 
feated, but when Bacon died his 
following scattered and Berkeley 
in vengeance executed more than a 
score of his followers. For this rea- 
son he was recalled. The affairs of 
the colony became less turbulent 
after the Great Revolution in Eng- 
land in 1688. 


The expansion of the colony con- 
tinued under the stimulus of pro- 
ducing more tobacco to meet the 
ever increasing demand in Europe. 
Under Governor Alexander Spots- 
wood this movement took on still 
more new life. The Negroes, now 
reduced by a series of laws to 
hopeless slavery, were brought in 
in such large numbers that they 
exceeded the whites by 1740. Slave 
insurrections followed and under 
the circumstances became a men- 
ace. This balance was soon upset 
by the immigration into the Great 
Valley of large numbers of Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians, Germans and 
other elements about the middle of 
the eighteenth century and another 
influx of the same elements about 
a century later. These westerners 
soon constituted a party of opposi- 
tion to the aristocracy of the Tide- 
water and to the elergy and official 
class representing the mother coun- 
try. The voice of this element burst 
forth in the oratory of Patrick 
Henry in the Parson’s Cause and 
in the defiance of authority in the 
Stamp Act controversary. These 
uplanders constituted the majority 
of the patriots who dethroned Lord 
Dunmore and declared the inde- 
pendence of Virginia. 


The same frontiersmen were not 


so anxious to give up so much of 
their liberty as the Constitution 
framed by the Convention of 1787 
required but finally accepted it 
only to protest through Jefferson 
and Madison the invasion of the 
domain of states rights by the Fed- 
eral Government through the Alien 
and Sedition Laws of 1789. The 
uplanders did not solve all their 
problems by independence, for rep- 
resentation in the state legislature 
was still based on interests as it 
was in the ease of the House of 
Burgesses, and suffrage was subject 
to a high property qualification. 
The aristocracy which controlled 
the state until 1860 yielded a little 
as a result of the sectional clash in 
the Constitutional Convention of 
1829-30 and a little more in that of 
1850, but the sore of long standing 
was never healed and the moun- 
taineers, although no longer sup- 
ported by the settlers of the Great 
Valley who by that time had be- 
come pro-slavery, refused to join 
Eastern Virginia in its secession 
and organized the State of West 
Virginia which entered the Union 
in 1863 and supported it during the 
Civil War. Virginia became a 
battleground, and despite the effi- 
cient generalship of Lee and the 
dashing qualities of Stonewall 
Jackson, had to yield to the crush- 
ing blows of Sheridan and Grant. 

The Negro in Virginia dates 
from the year 1525 when Negroes 
accompanying the Spanish adven- 
turers penetrated as far north as 
San Juan de Guidalpe and there 
made a settlement near what was 
later Jamestown. The Negroes did 
not like the way they were treated, 
broke up the settlement and went 
back to the West Indies. Whether 
any of the other adventurers touch- 
ing the shores of the Old Dominion 
during the early years were accom- 


‘panied by Negroes is not known. 


As stated above, the Dutch man 
of wae Drought twenty Negroes to 
Jaisgpown in 1619, twelve years 
after it had been settled by the 
English in 1607. These were sold 
as servants to the colonists. Slavery 
at that time was unknown to the 
English law, and these Negroes 
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were not actually sold but their 
services were disposed for a fixed 
period after which they might go 
free. One of the twenty-Negroes 
brought over, Russell contends, be- 
came free and in time became a 
slaveholder after the colonists de- 
veloped slavery by making excep- 
tions to the law of serfdom and by 
providing that the Negroes should 
serve for life. Then was reenacted 
also the Roman law that the child 
followed the condition of the 
mother. Slavery was legally recog- 
nized in Virginia in 1661. 
Influenced by Barbados, as were 
other colonies along the Atlantic, 
Virginia finally worked out a slave 
code which most of the other At- 
lantie colonies followed. Since the 
slave by law was required to serve 
for life the owner possessed both 
the slave and his services. In 1748 
and 1753 Virginia defined slaves as 
imported non-Christians, but pro- 
vided that the definition should not 
apply to Turks, and Moors on good 
terms with England and with 
proof that they were free. It was 
provided, moreover, that the un- 
written law that a Christian could 
not be held as a slave should not 
apply to a Negro when converted 
to that faith. Manumission was re- 
stricted to liberation for meritori- 
ous service. A Negro could not en- 
slave any other person than one of 
his own color. Slaves could deal 
with others only through their 
masters. Both fugitive slaves and 
servants could be apprehended, im- 
prisoned, and advertised for as any 
other property lost or stolen, and 
they could be whipped for escap- 
ing from their masters. Slaves re- 
belling, conspiring with free Ne- 
eroes or indentured servants, or 
administering medicine, should be 
put to death. The right of assembly 
was restricted. Slaves who would 
not abandon their ‘‘evil habits’’ 
might be dismembered. Any Ne- 
gro who lifted his hand against a 
white man received thirty lashes on 
his bare back. Testimony of Ne- 
groes was admissible only in the 
ease of capital offense charged to a 
slave. Even in that case the judge 
warned the witness beforehand 
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that if he falsified he would be 
pilloried, his ears would be cut off, 
and he would get thirty-nine 
lashes. Negro criminals were tried 
* by special courts without the as- 
sistance of a jury. 

These regulations, however, did 
not provide for the control of free 
Negroes. In the beginning the 
easte of color was not so pro- 
nounced in the colonies as it be- 
came later. In the early days a Ne- 
gro slaveholder belonged to the 
class of all other slaveholders and 
enjoyed Social equality in that 
sphere. Poor whites, indentured 
servants, intermarried with free 
Negroes and mixed even with 
slaves. Objections to this custom 
finally arose. In 1622 Virginia im- 
posed a fine for fornication with a 
Negro and in 1691 prohibited the 
intermarriage of the races. This 
law was further developed in 1753. 
Later came the movement to dis- 
franchise free Negroes, a thing 
which showed much inconsistency, 
inasmuch as suffrage was based on 
property qualifications. Negroes 
meeting these qualifications voted 
in the state from time immemorial. 
When, however, it became a matter 
of race these qualifications were so 
changed that Negroes were elimi- 
nated from the electorate. Likewise 
they were not allowed to serve on 
juries, in the militia, or to give tes- 
timony against a white man. This 
left the free Negro with only his 
economic rights. He could own 
property and transact business. 


This debasing of the Negro ser- 
vants to the basis of slavery and 
the free Negroes to a level not 
much above that of the slave was 
not accomplished at once and then 
only at a cost of life and property. 


In the first place, Negroes in 
being imported from Africa arose 
against the crews of the slavers 
sometimes and delivered them- 
selves from bondage. | When 
brought into the country and 
forced into bondage they some- 
times became rebellious. In the 
Northern Neck of Virginia in 1687 
and in Surry County in 1710 Ne- 
groes worked out plots for the over- 


throw of slavery. In 1722 two hun- 
dred Negroes assembled near the 
mouth of the Rappahannock River 
to kill the whites. The plot was dis- 
covered and they rapidly dispersed. 
When Negroes heard that Gover- 
nor Spottswood would free all 
Christianized Negroes on arrival 
certain ambitious blacks, hoping to 
accelerate matters, started an in- 
surrection in Williamsburg in 1730. 
These efforts, however, did not 
reach the proportions of the up- 
risings of the next century. 


It soon became evident that the 
Negroes in the minority could not 
easily right their wrongs by force, 
and they had few anti-slavery 
friends in and near Virginia to 
help them. Ministers began to show 
interest in Christianizing the slaves 
as did the Rev. Benjamin Fawcett 
in 1755, the Rev. Mr. Davis of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts and cer- 
tain Associates of Dr. Thomas 
Bray; but these workers would not 
dare to attack slavery. Some light 
shone on the pathway of the Negro, 
however, when the American Revo- 
lution came about from preaching 
of the doctrine of the natural right 
of man to be free. Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, George Wythe 
and George Washington conceded 
that slavery was an evil inconsis- 
tent with the principles for which 
the war was waged and should be 
abolished. A bill to this effect was 
presented to the General Assembly 
of the state, but there was so much 
opposition that it was suppressed. 
By serving in both the army and 
navy of Virginia during the war a 
number of Negro seamen and sol- 
diers were given bounty lands and 
freedom, as Dr. L. P. Jackson has 
set forth in an article to this effect. 
Virginia did prohibit the slave 
trade and in 1772 facilitated eman- 
cipation. 

After the American Revolution 
came a reaction which kept the Ne- 
gro about where he was originally. 
He played his part in the War of 
1812 on land and sea, but this did 
not move many in Virginia to take 
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up his cause. Because of this situ- 
ation a number of broadminded 
slave owners in the state, principal- 
ly Quakers as in North Carolina 
about that time, began to free their 
slaves by settling them on lands 
taken up in the Northwest Terri- 
tory. This movement was at its 
peak between 1815 and 1840. De- 
scendants of Virginia Negroes are 
found today in southern parts of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and a 
few in the Cass County settlement 
in Michigan. The outstanding case 
is that of Edward Coles, a friend 
of Thomas Jefferson who approved 
his plan of settlings Coles’ slaves 
thus on the free soil of Illinois. 
Coles reached the state about the 
time that the pro-slavery faction 
was making a desperate effort to 
circumvent the prohibitory clause 
of the Ordinance of 1787 and make 
Illinois a slave state. Coles was 
elected Governor of Illinois and 
saved the day there for freedom. 
Jefferson himself, probably the 
greatest of all Virginians, opposed 
the expansion of slavery and 
prayed for the time when the evil 
might be abolished by law, but he 
never braved the opposition of the 
slave-holders with a crusade for 
such reform. When he thought of 
slavery he said he trembled for his 
country when he reflected that God 
is just. George Washington manu- 
mitted his slaves when he died. 
There were still in Virginia some 
of those Negroes who had not been 
convinced that force might not be 
employed to break their chains. 
Gabriel Prosser, faithfully assisted 
by his brother Martin Prosser and 
Jack Bowler, worked out in 1800 a 
plan to march upon Richmond on 
the first day of September, seize 
the arsenal, strike down the whites, 
and liberate the slaves. Frustrated 
by a fearful storm on the ap- 
pointed day and the disclosure of 
the secret, the conspirators were 
apprehended, and thirty-six of 
them were hanged. Echoes from 
this disturbance were heard in 
Surry County, in Petersburg, in 
Edenton, North Carolina and in 
Charleston, South Carolina. 
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Nat Turner, born on the same 
day that Gabriel Prosser was ex- 
ecuted, actually started such an 
insurrection of this sort in South- 
hampton County in 1831. Turner 
had specialized in the study of the 
Bible and in the making of gun- 
powder. In the former he saw the 
justification of his course to eman- 
cipate his people and in the latter 
he found the means to implement 
his decision. He spent much time 
fasting and praying, and he ‘‘com- 
muned with the spirits.’’ He said he 
saw ‘‘blood on the leaves of the 
trees,’’ and he ‘‘heard a voice’’ say- 
ing : ‘‘The Serpent is loosed. Christ 
has laid down the yoke. You must 
take it again. The time is at hand 
when the first shall be the last and 
the last shall be the first.’’ With 
this vision he interpreted an un- 
usual meteoric shower as the sign 
to begin. He proceeded to make 
war upon slaveholders whomsoever 
he and his companions met and in 
whatever way they could. They 
made an effort to take Southamp- 
ton Court House the next day 
where they might obtain arms, but 
for failure to carry out orders 
promptly the conspirators were de- 
feated on the way and scattered by 
state and federal forces brought in- 
to action. Turner and his com- 
panions, however, had already 
killed 61 whites. Then ensued the 
massacre of all accessible Negroes 
who were the least suspected. In 
less than two days 120 Negroes 
were killed. After hiding for 
several weeks Nat Turner was 
captured, tried and hanged. Fol- 
lowing the general slaughter fifty- 
three Negroes were arraigned. 
Seventeen of them were convicted 
and executed, twelve convicted and 
transported and ten acquitted. 
Three of the four Negroes subse- 
quently tried were executed and 
one discharged. 

This insurrection greatly dis- 
turbed the whole country. The 
people of Virginia believed that 
Turner was supported by the rad- 
ical abolitionist David Walker who 
from Boston published his Appeal 
to the Negroes of the country to 
rise up and free themselves by slay- 


ing their masters. In some un- 
known way Walker died soon 
thereafter. The Virginia author- 
ities tried to connect with the up- 
rising also William Lloyd Garrison 
who had just started out with the 
Liberator to stir up the country to 
the point of instant abolition. The 
result was to make the lot of the 
slave harder by closing almost every 
loophole through which he might 
escape to freedom and to reduce 
the Free Negro still nearer to the 
level of the slave. The Legislature 
immediately enacted laws to pre- 
vent any one from communicating 
with slaves and thus shut out the 
circulation of abolition literature. 
The schools of Negroes were closed 
and their preachers were silenced. 
Thereafter white men were set up 
to preach to Negroes as was, for 
example, Robert Ryland, the presi- 
dent of Richmond College at the 
time he was the pastor of the First 
African Baptist Church in Rich- 
mond. When later free Negroes 
began to leave the state for educa- 
tion Virginia enacted a law in 1838 
that they could not return to the 
state, if they left for that purpose. 
Many of the Free Negroes who had 
acquired property in the state, es- 
pecially after the prosperity about 
1850, began to drift toward free 
soil. The transplantation of the 
Richards, the Moores, the Cooks, 
and the De Baptistes from Fred- 
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ericksburg to Detroit, of the Gor- 
dons from Richmond to Cincinnati, 
and of the Pelhams to Detroit may 
be accounted for in this way. 

After this reaction no interest in 
the Negro was expressed openly in 
the state except through the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society which 
endeavored to drain off to Africa 
the Free Negro population and 
those slaves liberated especially to 
try life anew as citizens of the Re- 
public of Liberia. From the Afri- 
ean Baptist Church Lott Cary was 
sent to Liberia in 1821, and he lost 
his life there in an explosion when 
trying to deiend the frontier from 
the uncivilized natives. From Pe- 
tersburg went Joseph Jenkins Rob- 
erts who became the first president 
of that republic. 

Virginia veered around to the 
leadership of John C. Calhoun who 
prepared the South to defy the 
country on the slavery question. 
After 1840 it was not safe to men- 
tion slavery except in the western 
counties where it was referred to 
as an economic evil and the cause 
of the differences between the 
Seotch-Irish Presbyterian and Ger- 
man frontiersmen and the eastern 
planters. For years the former had 
fought the Tidewater aristocracy 
who were determined to keep suf- 
frage based on property and repre- 
sentation on interests in order to 
safeguard slavery. The western 
counties withdrew from the east 
and came into the Union as a sepa- 
rate state in 1863, but it was not 
for any love that they had for the 
Negro. 

In the mountains of Virginia 
John Brown found neither anti- 
slavery whites nor bold Negroes 
desirous of trying to destroy slav- 
ery by force. When he took charge 
of the arsenal at Harpers Ferry in 
1859 and proclaimed his new re- 
public of freedom and liberty to all 
he found no adherents but those 
whom he brought. Negroes nearby 
had been enslaved in both mind 
and body. The proslavery agita- 
tion in answer to the abolition at- 
tack had won many of the poor 
whites of the uplands and the 
mountains who were ready ‘‘to 
take my stand”’ although they were 
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supporting an evil working their 
own undoing. John Brown’s suc- 
cess, however, was not in what per- 
sons he influenced or subdued, or 
in the territory that he conquered 
but in the victory won in the hearts 
of the American people when he 
was rushed to the gallows without 
allowing him time to secure proper 
counsel and to plan his defence. 
In this way Virginia struck a fatal 
blow to slavery by making John 
Brown a martyr. He met death 
heroically saying that he was sus- 
tained by the ‘‘ peace of God which 
passeth atl human understanding 
and the testimony of a good con- 
science that I have not lived al- 
together in vain.’’ He said that he 
was willing to die, believing that 
to seal his ‘‘testimony (for God 
and humanity) with my blood; will 
do vastly more to advance the cause 
(I have earnestly endeavored to 
promote) than all I have done in 
my life.’’ 

Never in the history of the nation 
did a prophet speak more truthful- 
ly. In John Brown Virginia again 
had Nat Turner’s ghost on its 
hands within less than a genera- 
tion. In the Convention of 1829-30 
some of the men of vision in that 
conflict between Eastern and West- 
ern Virginia pointed out slavery as 
an evil, and in the General Assem- 
bly the next year it was proposed 
to abolish the system; but again 
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Virginia balked. In the Convention 
of 1850-51 the eastern section and 
the western section patched up 
more of their differences on suf- 
frage and representation, but they 
were merely trying to cover up a 
smouldering voleano. The Civil 
War was inevitable, and it worked 
the loss of the most valuable part 
of the state. 

Of the Civil War much may be 
said, but the Negroes figured main- 
ly as foreed workers. Virginia was 
the great battleground. Negroes 
supplied labor to build the trenches 
and breastworks for the protection 
of the Confederates and all other 
sorts of foreed labor. When they 
had the opportunity to do so some 
few fled with their owners when 
the state was invaded by the Union 
armies. Many others remained be- 
hind and went as refugees to Union 
camps. In this way thousands of 
Virginia Negroes went to Wash- 
ington and vicinity, and there they 
stayed. The Union forces, alive 
to the situation, finally receded 
from the position of returning Ne- 
groes to their owners and followed 
Ben Butler’s policy of confiscating 
them as contraband of war. In 
1863 after the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation the army began to enlist 
Negroes and 5,723 from Virginia 
eame to the front and dealt many 
a blow around Richmond and 
Petersburg which had a different 
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turn from those battles at Manas-- 
sas, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, Malvern Hill, and Chicka- 
hominy. Virginia Negroes were in 
battle array when Lee was forced 
to surrender at Appomattox on 
April 9, 1865. Even the Confed- 
erates before their defeat reversed 
themselves and enlisted Negroes. 

The freedom of the Negro pro- 
vided in the Emancipation Proe- 
lamation and the Thirteenth 
Amendment, however, was not free- 
dom. Virginia, after conforming 
to the plan of reconstruction, set 
to work, as did all of the former 
slave states, to reenslave the Ne- 
groes. The plan was to keep all the 
freedmen on the level where the 
Free Negroes were before the Civil 
War. All Negroes were to be grant- 
ed economic rights—to buy and 
sell, to own and to alienate prop- 
erty. They were to marry now le- 
gally rather than according to the 
mating arrangements approved by 
their former owners, and their chil- 
dren would be their heirs. Negroes, 
however, were not to vote or hold 
office. They could not serve on 
juries or in the militia. They 
could not bear witness against 
white men. They could not send 
their children to the regular pub- 
lie schools. All Negroes, according 
to the new code drawn up, were re- 
quired to enter the employ of some 
one, and they had to work for such 
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wages as the ruling class offered 


them. If they objected they could 
be punished as for any other crimes. 

In the meantime Negroes resist- 
ing these encroachments upon their 
liberty arrayed themselves in op- 
position. They were therefore beat- 
en and in a few cases killed. In 
Virginia these clashes did not reach 
the proportion of massacres as they 
did farther south. Congress, on 
hearing of these disorders and hav- 
ing the reports verified, intervened 
and undid the reconstruction ef- 
fected by the mere restoration of 
the dethroned regime of 1860. Sen- 
ators and representatives thus sent 
to Washington were refused their 
seats. Congress divided the South 
into five military districts and 
maintained troops there to assure 
order. The states were then recon- 
structed on the basis of their ac- 
cepting the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment providing for the enfran- 
chisement of the freedmen and at 
the same time for the disfranchise- 
ment of the leaders of the rebellion. 

A Constitutional Convention was 
called in 1867 and a constitution 
for the reconstruction of the state 


was ordered, but radical Repub- 
licans trying to disfranchise more 
Confederates than Congress re- 
quired and conservatives trying to 
gain time for the possibility of en- 
larging by amnesty procedure the 
number of white voters consider- 
ably delayed matters possibly with 
the connivance of the Federal Ad- 
ministration. The state finally had 
an election and chose as governor 
G. C. Walker, a compromise can- 
didate. Some Negroes were elected 
to the legislature. Among them 
were Peter G. Morgan, James W. 
D. Bland, J. P. Evans, George Tea- 
moh, Willis A. Hodges, Daniel 
Norton, Lewis Lindsay, 8S. F. Kelso 
and Thomas Bayne. These men 
were representative, and _ they 
did what they could to defend the 
rights of the Negroes against the 


ry 
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restored conservatives. In 1873 the 
same forces elected James L. Kem- 
per as governor with a few more 
Negro members in the legislature, 
but not a number sufficient to un- 
dertake sweeping changes. In this 


‘way the conservatives maintained 


their control until the rise of the 
Readjuster Part¥ under William 
Mahone who with the Negro vote 
readjusted the state debt at the ex- 
pense of the bondholders and for a 
few years made the Negro believe 
that some of the things longed for 
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in politics might still be attained in 
Virginia. However, when Mahone 
finally declared himself a Republi- 
can and cooperated accordingly he 
went down as fast in Virginia as he 
arose. Before the Negroes finally 
lost all power John M. Langston, 
at the time president of the Vir- 
ginia Normal and Collegiate In- 
stitute at Petersburg, built up an 
opposition to Mahone’s machine 
and had himself elected to Con- 
gress, the only Negro member ever 
to serve from the state. 

The Negroes of Virginia did 
more than play the game of polities. 
Only a few leaders and a small pro- 
portion of the masses concentrated 
on politics as did a much larger 
number of whites. The Negroes 
freely exercised their economic 
rights. Following the example of 
the Free Negroes in the state who 
accumulated much real property 
before the Civil War, the freedmen 
concentrated on two important 
things, one of which was buying 
homes. Whether in the cities and 
towns or in the country the freed- 
man tried hard to secure a place 
which he could claim as his own. 
Many were driven to this position 
by Conservatives who drove Ne- 
croes from their employ and turned 
them out of their quarters if they 
refused to vote the Democratic tick- 
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et. Some few Negroes also im- 
proved their opportunities to con- 
duct retail businesses which after 
the hard struggles from 1865 to 
1880 began to show signs of growth. 
Negroes still had the opportunity 
to work as artisans and mechanics. 
for the trades-unions had not then 
got the stranglehold of things in 
Virginia as they have since those 
days. This class of Negro workers, 
in Virginia, as elsewhere, has tend- 
ed to decline in recent years. 

The other thing which the freed- 
men were anxious to do was to edu- 
eate theif children. The reports of 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the press frequent- 
ly commented on the general de- 
sire of the Negroes to secure an 
education. They often took occasion 
to say that the Negroes showed 
more interest in the education of 
their children than the whites. The 
schools, of course were inadequate. 
The state officials, safely reaction- 
ary, refused to carry out the con- 
stitutional provision for education. 


There were not so many schools as 
there should have been, but both 
children and adults walked miles 
to crowd those schools which were 
open. The term was short and the 


teachers poorly paid; but the 
people, although hard put to it 
themselves, supplemented the teach- 
ers’ compensation and by subscrip- 
tion extended the term from one to 
four months. In this way thousands 
in the rural areas learned sufficient 
to enter the academies and colleges 
which the friends of Negro educa- 
tion had established at various 
points in and near Virginia for the 
enlightenment of the freedmen. 
The story of one center is the story 
of all, whether it is Union, Hamp- 
ton, or St. Pauls. The Readjuster 
Party established for Negroes in 
1882 at Petersburg the Virginia 
Normal and Collegiate Institute, 
developed later under James 
Storum, James Major Colson, 
James Hugo Johnston and John M. 
Gandy. 

The churches of Virginia were 
likewise alive to the situation and 
cooperated closely with the schools. 
In fact, the schools made the 


churches and the churches made 
the schools. In the beginning of 
freedom the churches often had to 
establish schools and then make 
such progress in the effort that 
public authorities had to come to 
their support. A number of acad- 
emies, institutes, and colleges, as 
they were called, were established 
to provide secondary and collegiate 
education for the Negro when the 
restored conservatives of the state 
refused thus to provide for its Ne- 
gro citizens. As these schools pro- 
duced enlightened leaders the ef- 
forts of the religious groups were 
crowned with greater success. Un- 


der Bishop W. B. Derrick the 
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panded their work throughout the 
state and built up a number of 
tremendously large and influential 
congregations. 

The Negroes, moreover, cut off 
from the social activities of the 
whites, found some way to provide 
for themselves. They were pro- 
hibited from contact with whites 
by law and by the New Constitu- 
tion adopted in 1901 to complete 
the segregation of Negroes in 
everything and to disfranchise the 
race. The Negroes of Virginia es- 
pecially began early to organize 
lodges of secret societies to meet 
their social needs. They joined all 
the orders available at the time and 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY BUILDING 


African Methodists invaded the 
state and set up some outstanding 
churches still standing as monu- 
ments to the pioneer workers who 
cooperated with him. Soon came 
also the Zionites who likewise de- 
veloped a constituency in the state. 
The Methodists cooperating with 
their white friends in the North 
held their own but lost many com- 
municants to the Negro Methodists. 
The Baptists stimulated by An- 
thony Binga, James Holmes, E. G. 
Corprew, John Jasper, Richard 
Wells, and R. H. Bowling ex- 


organized a score or more of oth- 
ers. In fact, Virginia became the 
home of more secret societies than 
any other part of the country. Of 
the numbers of those established 
elsewhere very few were not influ- 
enced by some effort that developed 
in Virginia. One of the most wide- 
ly influential of these orders was 
the True Reformers, organized by 
a Methodist minister W. W. 
Browne. This organization had an 
endowment department which de- 
veloped into an insurance busi- 
(Continued on page 191) 
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More Books for the 
Children 


The Dunbar Branch Library of 
Oklahoma City provides more 
books for the children and instructs 
them how to make proper use of 
them. From the Black Dispatch 
of the city bearing the date of 
April 9 comes the following inter- 
esting report: 

‘‘Dunbar Branch Library is 
constantly seeking means of pro- 
viding more and better services. 
Within the past twelve months 
several changes have been made in 
order to provide better service to 
all persons. Larger book appropri- 
ations with the resulting purchase 
of more new books, magazines and 
newspapers, longer hours for the 
benefit of persons who cannot come 
during the day, discussion groups 
as part of our adult education pro- 
gram are just a few of the new ser- 
vices offered by our library. An ef- 
fort is constantly being made to se- 
lect the ‘right book for the right 
person at the right time.’ 

*‘On Saturday mornings at 
10:00 o’clock, a children’s story 
hour is conducted by the librarian 
who takes this opportunity to in- 
troduce new books and tell at least 
one fairy tale. Then the children 
are given an opportunity to dis- 
cuss one story that was read dur- 
ing the week. Mrs. Thomasson, as- 
sistant librarian, is organizing a 
group of high school girls for the 
purpose of discussing books, fash- 
ions, manners and other subjects of 
interest to teen age girls. This 
group will meet on alternate Satur- 
days at 4 o’clock. Newcomers are 
welcome at all groups. 


**As a result of these services, — 


interest has been renewed in the 
library and many persons are tak- 
ing advantage of these things. In 
December, 1948, a survey was made 
at the request of Mrs. D. Orde, out- 
service librarian, and here is a sum- 
mary of the findings. During the 
period Dee. 1, 1945, through Jan. 
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31, 1948, (26 months), 546 new 
persons signed library applications. 
From Feb. 1, through Nov. 30, (10 
months), 485 new persons signed 
library applications. The number 
for the 1948 ten month period was 
almost as great as the preceding 26 
month period. At that time there 
was a total of 1031 active borrow- 
ers. It is to be hoped that this num- 
ber will be doubled by Dec., 1949.’’ 


Projects and 
Problems 


I. Most Negroes of the United 
States live below the Mason and 
Dixon Line in what is called the 
South. At one time there were 
as many Negroes in colonies 
like Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
as there were in some of the so- 
called Southern colonies. How 
do you account for the change? 

II. Today there is a tendency a £ 
Negroes to move from the South 
to other parts of the country. 
Outside of the South there are 
about twice as many Negroes at 
the present time as there were in 
such areas forty years ago. What 
do you consider the chief cause 
of this transplantation? 

III. It is often said that the migra- 
tion of the Negroes to new areas 
has made the race problem a 
national question and caused 
those Negroes native in those 
new areas to lose more socially 
than the new-comers have 
gained. Do you agree or differ 
from those who make this con- 
tention? 

1V. Negroes of the United States 
were originally rural people serv- 
ing mainly in the agricultural 
areas. In both the South and 
elsewhere, however, they have 
tended to drift into the cities. 
How do you account for the city- 
ward movement? 

V. Julius Rosenwald gave large 
sums to improve the Negroes in 
their rural habitat, especially in 
helping to build for them more 
than 5,000 school houses, be- 
cause he thought the Negroes in 
cities presented a sad and ap- 
parently hopeless spectacle. Was 
his conclusion well founded? 
Philanthropists were especially 
displeased with the role played 
by Negroes in Washington, the 
capi‘al of the nation; and it was 
difficuit to secure from them 
any substantial support for in- 
stitutions and agencies in the 
District of Columbia? Has time 
justified such an attitude? 








VI 






VII. What proportion of the popula- 
tion of the West Indies is con- 
sidered of African descent? Why 
do natives of those islands come 
to the United States and never 
return to the West Indies? They 
are supposed to have more free- 
dom in those parts than they do 
in the United States. 


VIII. In what Latin American coun- 
tries do Negroes constitute a 
considerable proportion of the 
population? At one time Ne- 
groes were found throughout 
Latin America. If this is no 
longer the situation, what causes 
effected the change? 





Book of the Month 


In the Land of the Jim Crow, by 
Ray Sprigle, published by Simon and 
Schuster in New York City, is an in- 
teresting book of travel. The aim of 
the author was to find out the status 
of the Negro in the South today. To 
see the situation as it really is he dis- 
guised himself as a Negro by first 
going to Florida to secure a tan and 
then by imitating the Negro the best 
he could. He rode in separate coaches 
with Negroes, used the back and side 
door entrance to the waiting rooms to 
which they were restricted, rode in 
eabs designated as “For Colored 
People,” ate in the restaurants in 
which they were tolerated, and stopped 
in Negro homes. In only a few in- 
stances was he suspected to be a white 
man, and then mainly by Negroes. His 
plan worked out all but perfectly, and 
he had the opportunity to see the 
South as only a Negro can. He even 
found himself thinking black and re- 
acting to the discriminations and 
humiliations as is possible only for a 
believer in equality and justice for 
all men. 

This book of travel will doubtless 
mark an epoch in relying upon books 
of travel as a source for documenting 
the history of the Negro. We consider 
as valuable the books of travel by 
Frederick Law Olmsted as giving an 
interesting picture of the South just 
before the Civil War. We likewise de- 
pend upon Sidney Andrews and Ed- 
ward King for the South as the North- 
erner saw it in 1865 and upon Robert 
McRae, Robert Somers, and Sir George 
Campbell for the observations of Eng- 
lish-speaking foreigners ‘during the 
Reconstruction of the Confederate 
States. These travelers, however, went 
through the South as white men, and 
in most cases saw only what their 
guides from hotels and entertaining 
planters permitted them to observe. . 
What they saw was unfavorable 
enough, but Sprigle saw the South in 
1948 from the Negro’s point of view. 
What he has recorded, therefore, will 
influence the writing of the history 
of the South. 








HE history of the Negro in 

America is closely inter- 

twined with the history of 
the Old Dominion. It was to Vir- 
ginia that the first African natives 
were carried by the Treasurer in 
1618, which hastened from the har- 
bor before Yeardley’s order for its 
seizure could be executed ; it was in 
Virginia that the plantation sys- 
tem which depended on Negro la- 
bor first blossomed; it was in Vir- 
ginia that freedom was assured by 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 
The roots of Negro families all over 
the nation were first nourished in 
Virginia. 

While much has been written 
about the Virginia Negro during 
ante-bellum and _ Reconstruction 
days, no adequate study of his réle 
in the state’s society and structure 
since 1900 exists. While this short 
essay will by no means answer the 
need of such a study, it will con- 
tain a few preliminary observa- 
tions on the matter which will have 
to be taken into account when a 
more adequate project is possible. 

The primary point about class 
structure, for Negro and white, in 
Virginia or any other state, is that 
it is still emergent, and cannot be 
clearly delineated. No sociologist 
has been able to devise universal 
criteria for our use. It is easy to 
point out the existence of classes, 
but hard to measure or analyze 
them. Investigators know classes 
are based on inequalities of status, 
or of rights and privileges, but 
cannot arrive at a vantage point 
from which to view objectively the 
status quo. Thus the Negroes in 
Virginia have an intricate pattern 
of their own, quite apart from the 
social structure of the majority 
group. The Negroes who are ‘‘old 
Virginians’’ recognize their own, 
and are cautious about receiving 
outsiders. Out-of-state Negroes 
must acclimatize themselves to Vir- 
ginia; the white families with 


THE NEGRO IN TWENTIETH CENTURY 


VIRGINIA 


By MarsHALL W. FisHwick 


which the Negroes affiliate them- 
selves transmit some of their status 


to their employees. There are sev- 
eral methods by which social scien- 
tists may eventually arrive at an 
adequate picture of social structure 
for any group in our society. One 
is to break society into groups 
which seem to share a similar ‘‘ way 
of life.’’ To measure groups, one 
could tabulate available data on 
family, wealth, occupation, social 
affiliation, and many other things. 
A second tool of analysis is power. 
A member of society may have tre- 
mendous group-prestige but little 
actual power (high-scoring ath- 
letes or popular musicians are ex- 
amples). Another tool is prestige, 
and still another function. Until 
these, and other methods, have 
been worked out thoroughly we can- 
not hope to have fully-documented 
pictures of social stratification. 
While it is virtually impossible 
even to pick out, let alone study 
objectively, the component groups 
of the only partially emerged mid- 
dle class workers and farmers in 
twentieth century Virginia, it is 
easy to single out the largest com- 
ponent group of the lower class. 
Social, economic, educational, and 
legal provisions put the Negro at 
the bottom of the scale, and force 
him to live as best he can in a white 
man’s world. While many Vir- 
ginians have contended that the 
Negro is ‘‘satisfied with his lot,’’ 
and unwilling to see social changes, 
there has been a growing dissatis- 
faction with the status quo in Vir- 
ginia. The colored acquiescence 
to the caste system, and its appar- 
ent endorsement by the outstand- 
ing Virginia Negro, Booker T. 
Washington, has been a facade 
which covers unrest and question- 
ing. By 1940, most Negroes had 
completely rejected the advice of 
Booker T. Washington, and one of 
their leaders had announced: 
*‘If the antagonistic forces are 
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destined to dominate and bar all 
forward movement we must 
make our isolation into a religion 
and cultivate a hard, keen, relent- 
less hatred for everything white.?’’ 

Because of the very nature of 
bi-racialism, Negroes have not pub- 
licized or documented their discon- 
tent in the South. To analyze the 
situation is made doubly difficult 
by its taciturn quality. Yet if one 
studies the music and folk songs of 
the Negro, he will begin to see an 
attitude emerging. 

The spirituals heard throughout 
Virginia tell of a just God who de- 
mands retribution and repentance 
from the oppressor of His people; 
such poignant folk songs as ‘‘The 
Blue Tail Fly’’and ‘‘Po’ Laz’us’’ 
describe the heartlessness of the 
ruling whites. In the latter song, 
Lazurus breaks a commissary win- 
dow, for which he is hunted down 
and shot. What brave men, these 
armed pursuers: 
wid a great big number, Dey shot 
po’ Laz’us, shot him ‘wid a great 
big number, Number 45, ULawd, 
number 45. 

Although he is dying, Lazurus is 
not even given a drink of water. 
Finally his sister returns to tell 
their mother of the affair: 
Laz’us’ mother she come a-scream- 

ing and a-crying 
Laz’us’ mother she come a-scream- 

ing and a-erying 
‘*Dat’s my only son, Lawd, dat’s 
my only son!’’? 

Similarly, the enormous Slave 
Narrative Collection of the Feder- 
al Writers’ Project, collated and 
arranged in seventeen volumes, 
shows how highly the Negro values 
his freedom and how keenly he un- 
derstands his predicament. A Vir- 
ginia Negro whose testimony is in- 
cluded says: 

A man told me a nigger woman 


1James Weldon Johnson, Along This 
Way, (New York, 1933), 412. 

2John and Alan Lomax, American 
Ballads and Folk Songs, (New York, 
1934), 91-93. 
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said she’d rather be slave than 
free. Well, I think, but I might be 
wrong, anybody which says that is 
telling a lie. I was both slave and 
free, and I knows.* 

The advent of freedom in 1865 
tended to increase, not terminate, 
the Negro’s problems. However, 
things looked much brighter for 
the black man in Virginia during 
Reconstruction than they did in 
1900. At a state convention called 
in 1867 to draft a new constitution, 
25 of the 103 delegates were Ne- 
groes, and two years later 27 Ne- 
groes were elected to the general 
assembly. A Negro, John M. Langs- 
ton, was actually elected to Con- 
gress, although his opponent was 
seated. But after the Civil Rights 
decisions of the 1880’s, which 
turned the Negro problem back 
over to the states, the Negroes’ 
gains evaporated. The dawn of a 
new century in Virginia was 
marked by statewide disenfran- 
chisement of the Negro, and the 
most encouraging thing Booker T. 
Washington could say to the dele- 
gates to the 1902 meeting of the na- 
tional Negro Business League in 
Richmond was, ‘‘We must empha- 
size opportunities and not grie- 
vances.’’ 

To codify and erystallize the Ne- 
gro’s place in the social structure, 
a series of increasingly - severe 
‘‘black ecodes’’ have been put on 
the statute books of twentieth cen- 
tury Virginia. While the penalty 
fixed for mixed marriages in 1873 
was one year in jail and $100 fine, 
black-white marriages were de- 
elared by a statute of 1879 to be 
void, a Negro defined as a person 
with one-fourth or more Negro 
blood. By a 1910 law the term Ne- 
gro was made to include all who 
had one-sixteenth or more Negro 
blood, and by an enactment of 
1930, ‘‘every person in whom there 
is ascertainable any Negro blood.”’ 

One night J. Hoge Tyler, first 
Virginia governor in the twenti- 
eth century, boarded a sleeping 
compartment for Atlanta, Georgia, 


8B. A. Botkin, Lay My Burden Down, 
(Chieago, 1945), 267. This volume is a 
selection of excerpts and narratives from 
the seventeen volume collection. 


in whieh Negroes were sleeping. 
Less than three months after his re- 
turn he had guided a separate rail- 
way car law through the Assembly. 
A 1903 statute required that ‘‘ Jim 
Crow’’ laws be applied to steam- 
boats in Virginia waters, and a 
1930 law, to the buses operating 
within the state. As the number of 
Negroes attending public meetings 
and concerts increased, a number 
of Virginians were infuriated at 
having to sit next to Negroes. A 
crusade for ‘‘ better segregation or- 
dinances’’ was begun in 1925, 
headed by pianist John Powell; 
next year the General Assembly 
passed a bill separating whites and 
blacks in all public halls, theaters, 
and places of publie assemblage.* 

Such enactments show plainly 
that the whites have felt an ever- 
growing apprehension over the 
position of the Negro in their so- 
ciety. Undoubtedly the Depression, 
which greatly heightened the eco- 
nomic rivalry between the races, 
contributed heavily to this growing 
tension. State officials have demon- 
strated to a peculiar degree an 
important psychological tendency 
of the whites: the refusal to admit 
the growing seriousness of the 
problem. In reply to a proposal for 
a commission to study the Negro- 
white relations, Governor Claude 
Swanson replied, ‘‘We have no Ne- 
gro problem. . . With firmness and 
fairness Virginia has for the pres- 
ent settled the matter.’’> The tacit 
determination of the ruling group 
to keep the Negroes at their pres- 
ent level has nowhere been better 
illustrated than in the Negro school 
system. Although, in all fairness, 
it should be pointed out that many 
white schools have been wretched, 
and that colored schools have been 
much improved in the cities, the 
refusal to give the Negro an ade- 
quate training is manifest. Sher- 
‘wood Anderson observed, during 
his stay in Marion, Virginia, that 
‘The county jail and Negro school 


4For a summary of the ‘‘ black codes,’’ 
c.f. chapter XII of The Negro in Vir- 
ginia, compiled by the Work Projects 
Administration in Virginia (New York, 
1940). 

5Ibid., 241. 
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are the sore spots, both unsanitary, 
either one likely at any time to 
spread disease through the entire 
ecommunity.’’ The O’Shea commis- 
sion, appointed by Governor Harry 
syrd, found Negro schools taught 
by teachers utterly untrained in 
either an academic or professional 
way, and decided it would be bet- 
ter for Negroes ‘‘not to be in school 
at all rather than to be taught by 
a person who is herself almost il- 
literate.’ The commission reported 
further that in 1928 two-thirds of 
the Negroes were instructed in one 
room shacks; the average cost of 
Negro school buildings and sites 
was $1,329, as opposed to $6,147 
for whites. When World War II 
began over a decade later, 1,616 of 
the 1,695 Negro rural schools were 
still small wooden buildings, and 
1,019 had only one teacher. While 
the value of the white school prop- 
erty totaled over 56 million dollars, 
the Negro property was worth less 
than 8 million. 

If one is to talk about the Ne- 
gro’s actual place in the social 
structure, he must distinguish be- 
tween the rural and the urban Ne- 
gro, whose whole life and routine 
vary widely. The rural Negroes, 
most of whom are in Tidewater or 
Piedmont, are much further re- 
moved from the white man’s so- 
ciety and values than the Negroes 
in the towns and cities. As a re- 
sult, a majority of the Negroes in- 
terviewed by the Work Projects 
Administration’s Writers’ Pro- 
gram felt they were better off on 
the farm. One of them, Arthur 
Jones, summarized this sentiment 
when he said: 

I got my own home, my own 
land, and from it I make my own 
living. I get paid for my crops 
just what the next gets paid. And 
I don’t have to take whatever 
salary the white man chooses to 
give me on Saturday night.® 

Despite this feeling about rural 
independence, the relentless hand 
of economic necessity has pulled 
more and more Negroes off the 
land. In 1900, 535,923 Negroes 
(81% of the total number) were 


8Ibid., 332. 
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rural, but the ratio dropped to 
76.4% in 1910, 69.7% in 1920, and 
67.2% in 1930. By 1940, almost 
half the Negroes were urban, and 
far more Negroes than whites were 
leaving the country for the defense 
jobs and shipyards of the state. 
The economic motivation for the 
exodus was all too plain: a Depres- 
sion census found 60% of all Ne- 
gro farm owners and tenants with 
marginal status, and another 25% 
with sub-marginal status. The one 
thing which the city extended 
which over-rode all its social dis- 
advantages was the chance to live. 
In spite of this migration, 20 cen- 
tral and eastern Virginia counties 
had more Negro citizens than white 
in 1930. For on the land, however 
poor, the Negro found a content 
that few other walks of life offered 
him. He could, in his own phrase, 
be ‘‘Beholden to no man.”’ 


The life that awaited most of the 
Negroes who went to the cities was 
the life of the slums: ‘‘Nigger- 
town,’’ ‘‘Coon Row,’’ or ‘‘ Black 
Bottom,’’ as they were known to 
the whites. In such districts in 
Norfolk, Newport News, and Rich- 
mond were the largest ones, and 
typified those all over the state. 
The Norfolk slum district housed 
12% of the total population in 
1938, two-thirds of whom were Ne- 
groes. Newport News’ Bloodfield, 
one of the state’s largest slum dis- 
tricts, was built during the World 
War I boom, with no sewers and no 
garbage collection system. A sur- 
vey in 1938, authorized by the 
Newport News Council, found con- 
ditions little changed in the inter- 
im; they were to grow even worse 
during World War II. Hundreds 
of Richmond Negroes live in So- 
phie’s Alley, occupying one-room 
apartments which were once horse- 
stalls. In all three cities, many Ne- 
groes live a mere hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence, buying kerosene for a 
nickel a jar and eandles for a 
penny apiece. One of the worst 
threats of their crammed quarters 
is fire. Often the flimsy buildings 
and their residents burn to cinders 
before firemen can unreel hose and 


connect it with the nearest available 
source of water. 

When the Negro leaves ‘‘ Nigger- 
town’’ and sallies forth into the 
city at large, he automatically be- 
comes a second-class citizen. In all 
public gatherings and conveyances 
he is segregated; he must use dif- 
ferent toilets, libraries, and drink- 
ing fountains; he must work at the 
tasks ‘‘open’’ to Negroes. It is 
often necessary for women, as well 
as the men, to seek employment in 
order to live. House work and 
baby-tending engage most of the 
Negro women, who as a result have 
little or no time for their own 
houses and children. One of the 
questions investigated by the Rich- 
mond Negro Welfare Survey Com- 
mittee in 1929 was, ‘‘ Who cares for 
the children of working Negro 
women?’’ Only a few more were 
eared for by the worker’s relatives, 
it was discovered, than by totally 
unrelated persons. Many got no 


regular care. One 73-year - old 
colored woman was interviewed 


who had fourteen children of her 
own, all of whom had died; she was 
keeping six unrelated children and 
wished she ‘‘had a large house with 
built-in shelves so she could keep 
more babies on them.’”* 

Such conditions not only help 
explain the social maladjustment 
and conflict of the urban Negro; 
they explain why more than 12.7% 
of the Negro babies (as opposed to 
6.3% of the white) die, and why 
in almost every disease and delin- 
quency category Negro rates soar 
high above the white. ‘‘Last hired 
and first fired,’’ segregated in all 
social functions, hounded continu- 
ously by ‘‘the law,’’ the Negroes 
turn to the numerous ‘‘rackets’’ 
which thrive in their midst. Boot- 
legging was the leading one until 
the Twenty First Amendment was 
passed; now it is the ‘‘numbers’’ 
racket, backed by the white men 
and played by the colored. The 
two most frequent wall decorations 
in Negro quarters are a picture of 
Joe Louis, the one Negro whom no 


7Negro Welfare Survey Committee, 
The Negro in Richmond, Virginia, (Rich- 
mond, 1929), 44. 
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white man can defeat, and a chart 
of recent winning ‘‘numbers.’’ No 
magazine sells as well as ‘‘dream 
books’’ and ‘‘spirit number lists,’’ 
to assist in making lucky choices. 
While city Negroes have no place 
in the white social scheme, they 
have status within their own group, 
determined mainly by occupation 
and income. The few professional 
and managerial Negroes have their 
own ‘“‘high society,’’ with closed 
parties, restricted gatherings, and 
in-group visiting. In their own 
literature, this group sometimes 
speaks of itself as the F.F.N.V.’s 
(First Families of Negro Vir- 
ginia). The next and larger-group 
might be thought of as the ‘‘mid- 
dle class,’’ and contains smaller 
businessmen, civil service employ- 
ees, and domestic helpers. Their 
chief social outlets are the churches 
(especially Baptist and Methodist) 
and social clubs and fraternities. 
Among the more prominent of 
these are the Saps Social Club, the 
Dukes and Duchesses, the Con- 
genial Matrons, the Mighty Twelve, 
the Big Fifty, the We Moderns, 
and the So What’s. The great mass 
of the Negroes, however, including 
most of the manual laborers and 
factory hands, have to depend on 
the streets, the dingy restaurants, 
and the colored ‘‘honkey-tonks’’ 
for whatever social diversion or 
status they can achieve. On any 
evening, but especially Saturday 
and Sunday, the streets of ‘‘Nig- 
gertown’’ are packed with colored 
bystanders, moving from one group 
to another, enjoying each other’s 
remarks and companionship. The 
white men who pass through find 
in the laughter and good spirits 
proof that the Negroes are content 
with their lot, and well adjusted to 
the social structure of the com- 
munity. They disclaim any feeling 
of tension between the two races, 
or any need for social revisions. 
But lurking just behind the Ne- 
gro’s laugh are poverty, instability, 
and unrest. As the twentieth cen- 
tury advanced, more and more 
thoughtful Virginians began to 
probe into the actual world and 


(Continued on page 191) 
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“THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE” 


By 8S. R. Lucren* 


HIS is the story in Kentucky 
slave-time tradition of Lem- 
uel Lovejoy of New England 

who came to an old Kentucky home 
in Garrard county as a teacher of 
the children. He had married a 
beautiful young heiress of a cotton 
mill fortune. Her father’s family 
were proud and aristocratic and 
conceived an unalterable aversion 
toward him because he became an 
ardent Abolitionist. They said it 
was hostile to their business inter- 
est and trade with the South. The 
wife sided with her father and 
reared her daughter against her 
husband; and Lovejoy left New 
England broken-hearted and with 
his whole life and outlook clouded 
by sorrow. In this mood and con- 
dition of soul he met Eliza at the 
Kennedy home and mutual com- 
passion rapidly ripened into love. 
The English philosopher, Bertrand 
Russell, says that all modern ro- 


*Recovered from an old manuscript of 
Lovejoy, who was a poet, artist and 
teacher. The tragedy of his unhappy 
wedded life is related in his poems. His 
early romance and marriage went on the 
rocks when his Abolition awakening an- 
gered and alienated his wife and father- 
in-law, who were servitors and devotees 
of ‘‘Big Business’’ in their day. Because 
of profits they did not want trade 
relations with the Old South disturbed. 
Traffic in human flesh was to them a 
minor matter; but the domestic atmos- 
phere became so intolerable to Lovejoy 
that he finally drifted South and found 
employment as a tutor in the family of 
General Kennedy, in Garrard County, 
Kentucky. Here he met Eliza, the beau 
tiful young slave girl, who attended his 
school-room and premises. Acquaintance 
and daily contact aroused a deep and 
mutual sympathy when she heard his 
tragedy, and when he discovered that 
she had been given the alternative by 
her owners to become a domestic con 
eubine or be sold on the auction block in 
New Orleans as such. This story is told 
in detail herein, with the daring at- 
tempt of Lovejoy to carry Eliza away 
to Free Soil. This bold effort was frus- 
trated, so the story goes, by blood- 
hounds, pursuit and capture. Eliza was 
at once shipped to New Orleans and sold 
to a French fancier, although Lovejoy 
followed and bid for her freedom to the 
limit of his resources. His personal 


poems reveal the deep and tender ro 
mance between them while it was vet 
‘*A Hidden Love’’ in the Old Kentucky 
Homestead. 


mance originates in cases of trag- 
edy or circumstance that deny the 
fulfillment of spontaneous attach- 
ment. This was preeminently so 
in the romance of Lovejoy and 
Eliza. There is a varied tradition 
as to the home where this romance 
and tragedy occurred. Some very 
reliable family accounts locate it 
in the Logan home at Lexington, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that Lovejoy did meet Eliza there 
first when he was employed as a 
teacher of the children. One tradi- 
tion is that she was sold with one 
of her brothers to the Kennedys in 
Garrard county and that Lovejoy 
followed her there and secured em- 
ployment in the family as a teach- 
er. This tradition is based on ac- 
counts her brother gave of her for- 
ty years afterward when he re- 
visited the Garrard county home. 
The most dramatic account, or 
rather story, of Lovejoy’s attempt- 
ed escape with Eliza to Free Soil 
is set amid the scenes and incidents 
of the old Kennedy home. This 
story will doubtless be vigorously 
denied in Garrard county because 
it is contended there that the Ken- 
nedys were Mrs. Stowe’s models 
and originals of the Shelbys in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and that no 
such cruelty could have been prac- 
ticed toward Eliza. But whereso- 
ever her drama was enacted, the 
tragic romance with Lovejoy is one 
of the most moving in all the an- 
nals of African slavery in America. 
She is not only ‘‘A Servant in the 
House’’ with all the charm and fas- 
cination of her unique personality, 
but the poems left by Lemuel Love- 
joy celebrating her possess a unique 
distinction in American love verse. 
“It was Lemuel Lovejoy who 
edited and published the biog- 
raphies of Eliza’s brothers who es- 
eaped from slavery. The story of 
their romance says that he was a 
brother of the Rev. Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy, martyr to abolition at 
Alton, Ill., in the fall of 1837. 
Whateyer may have been their re- 





lationship, Lemuel Lovejoy was a 
prior convert to the abolition cause. 
Tradition credits his awakening to 
contacts with the Rev. Lemuel 
Haynes, the noted mixed-blood 
Congregationalist minister in New 
England. Evidence is convincing 
that Lemuel Lovejoy, in turn, had 
a profound influence of intimacy 
and exchange of views with Elijah 
P. Lovejoy. They were both poets 
of gift and Lemuel was an artist 
with the brush. His portrait of 
lovely Eliza on ‘‘The Auction 
Block’’ made him famous in his 
time. These traditions and poems 
constitute today some of the most 
unusual revelations of the entire 
slave time tragedy. 

One group of traditions about 
Lemuel Lovejoy, the Abolition 
teacher, and the beautiful slave 
girl Eliza, as has been shown, cen- 
ters about the old home of Gen. 
Thomas Kennedy and his son, of 
Garrard county, Ky. It is pre- 
sumed that they were her last own- 
ers, who sent her down to New 
Orleans to be sold when she refused 
to the last to become a prey to their 
unholy passion. <A story of some 
length was written on the basis of 
these traditions, and the name 
Eliza was retained. But in actual 
life this beautiful girl’s name was 
Delia Clarke. 

She was the granddaughter of 
Samuel Campbell, who owned a 
large farm and many slaves about 
seven miles from Richmond, Madi- 
son County, Ky. He came from 
Seotland. He loved and took as 
his wife a comely slave, Mary. Her 
father was a white man. Her 
daughter by her master-owner was 
named Letitia Campbell. Another 
man from Scotland by the name of 
Clarke came to America and en- 
listed in the American Revolution, 
fighting through unto the end. He 
lost in Seotland his first wife, by 
whom he had two sons. Around 
1800 he came to Kentucky, saw 
Letitia Campbell, a slave on her 
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father’s estate. Her father had 
promised to free her in his will, 
but his white heirs fought this in 
the State courts. Her father also 
made a promise to liberate this 
daughter and all her ten children 
by Clarke ; but if he left such a will 
it was set aside, for these slaves of 
mixed blood and great capacity 
represented a large sum to the 
white heirs. Some believe this will 
was destroyed. 

In the autobiography of Lewis 
Clarke, Delia’s brother, he says: 
‘‘My mother was called a very 
handsome woman. She was very 
much esteemed by all who knew 
her; and slaves looked up to her for 
advice. She died of the cholera 
much lamented in the year 1833.’’ 
‘‘Delia came next,’’ he says about 
his sister, the sixth child, known as 
‘*Eliza’’ in the story. ‘‘ Here was a 
most bitter and tragical history. 
She was so unfortunate as to be un- 
commonly handsome, and, when 
arrived at woman’s estate was con- 
sidered a great prize for the guilty 
passions of the slave-holders.’’ 

Milton Clarke, another brother, 
whose biography is published with 
that of Lewis Clarke, says, ‘‘ When 
I was about six years of age, the 
estate of Samuel Campbell, my 
grand-father, was sold at auction.’’ 
The question arose among the heirs 
as to what should be done with 
Lettie and her children. John and 
William Campbell, her white half- 
brothers, came to her and told her 
that they would divide her family 
out among themselves and sell 
none away. A daughter, Judith 
Logan, white half sister of lovely 
Delia, said to her own white 
brothers and sisters: ‘‘ Lettie is our 
own half-sister, and you know it. 
Father never intended they should 
be sold.’’ 

‘‘The protest was disregarded,’’ 
says Milton’s account; ‘‘and the 
auctioneer was ordered to proceed. 
My mother and her infant son, Cy- 
rus, about one year old, were put 
up together and sold for $500— 
sisters and brothers selling their 
own sister and her children. My 
venerable old father, who was now 
in extreme age and debilitated 


from the wounds received in the 
War of the Revolution, was, never- 
theless, roused by this outrage upon 
his rights and upon those of his 
children. ‘He had never expected,’ 
he said, ‘when fighting for the 
liberties of his country, to see his 
own wife and children sold in it to 
the highest bidder.’ But what were 
the entreaties of a quivering old 
man, in the sight of eight or ten 
hungry heirs? The bidding went 
on; and the whole family consist- 
ing of mother and eight children, 
were sold at prices varying from 
$300 to $800.’’ 

They were sold into the posses- 
sion of Joseph Logan, a tanner, at 
Lexington, Ky. ‘‘He was a tall, 
lank, grey-eyed, hard - hearted, 
eruel wretch; coarse, vulgar, de- 
bauched, corrupt and corrupting; 
but in good and regular standing 
in the Episcopal Church. We were 
always protected, however, from 
any very great hardships during 
the life of his first wife. At her 
death, which happened in about 
two years, we were sincere mourn- 
ers, although her husband was 
probably indulging far other emo- 
tions than those of sorrow. He had 
already entered, to a considerable 
extent, into arrangements for 
marrying a younger sister of his 
wife, Miss Minerva Campbell. She 
was a half-fool, besides being un- 
derwitted.’’ 


THE TRAGEDY OF DELIA 
CLARKE 


Milton Clarke’s account says, 
‘‘The third day after the sale, 
mother, Delia, Cyrus, and myself, 
started for our home at Lexington, 
with Mr. Joseph Logan.’’ This man 
was indeed a cruel wretch. He did 
not get along with Milton at all, 
and he treated Milton’s mother 
and the boy with most brutal hard- 
ness. This, however, is secondary 
here to the manner in which he 
treated Delia. Milton’s account 
continues : 

‘‘Then began that series of bit- 
ter cruelties by which Logan at- 
tempted to subdue sister Delia to 
his diabolical wishes. She was, at 


this time, some sixteen or eighteen 
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years of age. At first persuasion 
was employed. This was soon ex- 
changed for stripes. 

‘‘One morning I was a witness 
of the torture which he inflicted. 
Sister asked me to speak to mother. 
I ran and called her. She hesitated 
a good deal, but the shrieks of her 
child at length overcame every 
fear, and she rushed into the pres- 
ence of, and began to remonstrate 
with this brute. He was only the 
more enraged. He turned around 
with all the vengeance of a fury, 
and knocked poor mother down, 
and injured her severely. When 
I saw the blood streaming from the 
shoulders of my sister, and my 
mother knocked down, I became 
completely frantic, and ran and 
caught an axe and intended to cut 
him down at a blow. My mother 
had recovered her feet just in 
time to meet me at the door. She 
persuaded me not to go into the 
spinning room, where this whip- 
ping took place. Sister soon came 
out, covered with blood. Mother 
washed her wounds as well as she 
could. 


‘‘In six days after this, sister 
was chained to a gang of a hundred 
and sixty slaves and sent down to 
New Orleans. Mother begged for 
her daughter; said she would get 
some one to buy her. A gentleman 
offered to do this, after she was 
sold to the slave-driver ; but the in- 
human monster was inexorable. 
This was the punishment threat- 
ened if he was refused the sacrifice 
of her innocence. Sister was there- 
fore carried down the river to New 
Orleans, kept three or four weeks, 
and then put up for sale. The day 
before the sale, she was taken to 
the barber’s, her hair dressed, and 
she was furnished with a new silk 
gown, and gold watch and every- 
thing done to set off her personal 
attractions, previous to the time of 
the bidding. The first bid was $500, 
then $800. The auctioneer began to 
extol her virtues. Then $1,000 was 
bid. The auctioneer says, ‘If you 
only knew the reason why she is 
sold, you would give any sum for 
her. She is a pious good girl, mem- 
ber of the Baptist church, warran- 
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ted to be a virtuous girl.’ The bid- 
ding grew brisk. ‘Twelve,’ ‘thir- 
teen,’ ‘fourteen,’ ‘fifteen,’ ‘sixteen 
hundred’ was at length bid, and 
she was knocked off to a French- 
man, named Coval. He wanted her 
to live with him as his house- 
keeper and mistress. This she 
utterly refused, unless she was 
emancipated and made his wife. 
In about one month, he took her to 
Mexico, emancipated and married 
her. She visited France with her 
husband, spent a year or more 
there and in the West Indies. In 
four or five years after her mar- 
riage, her husband died, leaving her 
a fortune of twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollars. A more just and re- 
markable reward of sterling virtue 
in an unprotected girl cannot be 
found in all the books of romance.’’ 


Delia Clarke’s brother Lewis 
was sold to the Kennedys, where 
he lived some years before his 
escape; and it was on his return 
to the old plantation forty years 
afterward that he gave reminis- 
cences of himself and his sister 
Delia, who was sold South. This 
account was published and seemed 
to locate the scene of Delia’s 
tragedy at the old Kennedy home. 
Upon that basis and background 
the novelette of Lovejoy and Eliza 
was written. Later on, when an 
original copy of the autobiogra- 
phies of Lewis and Milton Clarke 
was recovered, Milton gave a fuller 
account of his sister’s tragedy, 
which he says occurred at the 
Logan home in Lexington. To some 
it may seem of minor importance 
whether she suffered persecution 
at the Logan home because of her 
beauty and was then sold to the 
Kennedys, whence she went to New 
Orleans and to ‘‘The Auction 
Block’’ for the same reason. 


It would seem certain, on that 
theory, that Lemuel Lovejoy was a 
teacher at the Logan home before 
he was employed by the Kennedys; 
and that his acquaintance with and 
love for Eliza (or Delia) led him 
to follow her wherever she lived. 
On the supposition and tradition 
that Lemuel Lovejoy himself edited 
the biographies of the two broth- 


ers of Eliza (or Delia), it would 
seem probable that Lovejoy would 
so shape the story of his beloved 
as not to draw the fire of enemies. 
His tragie love and hers was so re- 
cent in heart and memory that it 
assuredly would not be needlessly 
exposed. Yet the truth of her story 
and his is so typical that any ver- 
sion of it must be of absorbing in- 
terest. 

The significance of his passionate 
and tender love poems to Eliza is 
that they are the first, except Walt 
Whitman’s, in American litera- 
ture that celebrate the beauty and 
loveliness of a dark, racial type on 
the level of chivalrous romance. 
The very poignancy of his personal 
grief over a home torn asunder by 
the pride and cruelty of wealth at 
the North based on slave labor and 
the cotton trade made him all the 
more susceptible to the solace of 
this slave girl’s loneliness and 
loveliness. The poems he left to 
after generations are so moving 
and human that they would seem 
worthy of the plave we would ac- 
cord them in the annals of all true 
lovers! 

Returning from New Orleans 
after the sale of Eliza, Lovejoy 
stopped off at Memphis to study 
slavery further and to be on the 
lookout for employment as a teach- 
er. His heart was so deeply de- 
pressed over the loss of Eliza that 
he was a prey to the conflict and 
lashes of a Puritan conscience as 
regards this last tragic attachment. 
In this frame of mind he instine- 
tively sought self-defense and justi- 
fication. 

In his hotel he heard, for the 
first time, the story of the strange 
racial romance of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, who had become a Senator 
from Missouri. In his early life on 
the border in Tennessee Benton 
had met somewhere a very beauti- 
ful French quadroon with whom he 
feel madly in love and attached her 
to himself as a natural wife, the 
law and social sentiment and cus- 
tom, of course, not recognizing or 
legalizing such a relationship. But 
Lovejoy found that there were in- 
numerable such romances in the 
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Old South under slavery. This 
young woman, however, does not 
seem to have been a slave. 

Her first name was Mary. She 
was such a beauty of that world 
famous type, and withal so intelli- 
gent and gracious and loving in 
disposition that she exercised an 
immeasurable influence over her 
love. Benton was not a married man. 
In fact, his marriage was subse- 
quent to this deep attachment, so 
he was not maintaining a double 
standard affair. The only point 
at issue here is that Mary was a 
type of young woman who would 
have won adoration in any social 
circle but for the fact that she was 
of mixed racial blood. Yet here is 
the woman whose tender love and 
fascinating character softened and 
refined and elevated the nature of 
her lover beyond all calculation 
amid the border brutality and dis- 
sipation in pioneer Tennessee. 

3enton was devoted to his 
mother. She was a Puritan in 
rearing and maintained over her 
son an undiminished emotional 
and moral power. There is nothing 
whatever in his life or history upon 
which to base a suspicion or charge 
of taking advantage or mistreating 
any woman. It was not in his na- 
ture or rearing. He is very severe- 
ly blamed for leaving Mary when 
he was elected United States Sen- 
ator from Missouri. He sought out 
a young Memphis attorney, Marcus 
Winchester, one of the finest and 
noblest leaders in all that country. 
Benton left a sum of money in 
Winchester’s hands to provide for 
Mary. The result was that Win- 
chester himself fell madly in love 
with her, and being a veritable 
knight of honor and chivalry, 
forthwith took her to New Orleans, 
wedded her, and gave no heed to 
the lines of racial and social caste. 
Mary was a wonderful mother and 
shared the intimate friendship of 
very distinguished white visitors 
to Memphis. In this story Lemuel 
Lovejoy discovered the atmosphere 
and spirit of romance and chivalry 
that fully justified such exception- 
al relationships. He seems to have 


(Continued on page 190) 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF 
THE CONFEDERATE CONSTITUTION 


The most authoritative sources 
of our knowledge of the framing 
of the provisional constitution of 
the Southern Confederacy are un- 
questionably the epistles and per- 
sonal comments of T. R. R. Cobb, 
a delegate from Georgia, and later, 
a Brigadier-General, who was 
killed at the great battle of Fred- 
ericksburg on December 13, 1863.1 

The most valuable proceedings 
of the Confederate Congress were 
held under conditions of rigid 
secrecy and, consequently, our ree- 
ords and journals of its important 
deliberations are fragmentary and 
discursive, These unfortunate ten- 
dencies, especially as they applied 
to the adoption of the provisional 
Constitution, were clearly revealed 
in a resolution introduced by Fran- 
eis S. Bartow of Georgia in the 
Confederate Congress: 

‘Resolved, that the injunction 
of secrecy as to the adoption of the 
Constitution of this Convention 
and as to the proceedings of the 
Convention be removed so far as 
to allow each member to communi- 
cate the same in writing or other- 
wise in secret session to any of the 
State Conventions.’”* 

The Provisional Constitution of 
the Confederacy incorporated with 
a fair degree of completeness the 
constitutional postulates of the or- 
ganic instrument of government of 
the United States.* The desire to 
utilize the essentially sound and 
prudent cornerstones of the Ameri- 
ean structure of constitutional 
government found vigorous ex- 
pression and support even prior to 
the assembling of the Constitution- 
al Convention at Montgomery, 
Alabama in February, 1861. Divers 


1T. R. R. Cobb, Notes. A. L. Hull, 
The Making of the Confederate Consti- 


tution, Southern Historical Association 
Publications, V. TX, p. 272-292. 
2Journal of Congress of Confederate 
States. V. I, p. 896. 
38Text in Journal of Congress of Con- 
federate States, V. T, p. 899-908. 


By SAMUEL ABRAHAMS 


illustrations could be cited to shat- 
ter the misconception, so widely 
held, that the South wanted to de- 
viate lock, stock and barrel from 
the American spirit of constitution- 
alism. 

Albert Pike, a fiery pamphleteer 
from Arkansas, wrote before the 
Montgomery meeting that the 
South would ‘‘not have to discover 
the great principles of Constitu- 
tional Government’’ as they ‘‘are 
already embodied in our present 
great charter; and the experience 
of seventy years has developed its 
few defects and how it needs 
amendments. ’”* 

The ideas expounded by Pike 
and men of his thought were natu- 
rally reflected in the halls of the 
Confederate Congress. William S. 
Barry of Mississippi introduced a 
series of noteworthy resolutions 
during the spirited debate on the 
contours of the future government. 
Barry suggested in blunt phrase- 
ology that the following formula be 
accepted: 

‘*Resolved, that for such provi- 
sional government the Constitution 
of the United States with such 
alterations of form and detail 
which may be necessary to adapt 
it to the necessities of the situa- 
tion.’”® 

The Provisional Constitution was 
devised to meet ad hoe needs of the 
moment, and was superseded by a 
permanent constitution in March, 
1861, which had been drafted by a 
Committee of Twelve under the 
aegis of Barnwell Rhett of South 
Carolina.® The differences between 
the provisional and permanent con- 
stitution were not very significant 
and need not claim our attention. 


4Albert Pike, State or Province? Bond 
or Free? A pamphlei, p. 39-40. Found 
in J. T. Carpenter, The South As a Con- 
scious Minority, p. 222-223. 

5Journal of Congress of Confederate 
States, V. I, p. 21-22. 

6Text in Journal of Congress 
federate States, V. I, p. 907-923. 


of Con- 


The study of the Confederate 
Constitution may help us in our 
contemporary search to eliminate 
some of the anachronisms in our 
constitutional organization, partic- 
ularly in the relations between the 
President and the Congress. 

The clamorous demands for an 
explicit recognition of the doctrine 
of States’ Rights and the compact 
theory of government were fairly 
well satisfied, though the right of 
peaceful secession was not in- 
eluded, except by implication. 

The preamble to the Confederate 
Constitution was the subject of 
animated discussion prior to its 
final acceptance by the State Rati- 
fying Conventions. 

The preamble gave vent to the 
aspirations of the articulate spokes- 
men of the South stating: 

We, the people of the Confed- 
erate States, each State acting in 
its sovereign and independent 
character, in order to form a more 
perfect government ete. 

Giving substance to their States’ 
Rights credo, the framers inserted 
a clause in the Constitution em- 
powering the legislatures of the 
States to invoke impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Federal officers 
who performed their duties within 
the jurisdictional boundary of a 
state. This clause said that ‘‘... any 
judicial or other Federal officer, 
resident and acting solely within 
the limits of any State, may be im- 
peached by a vote of two-thirds of 
both branches of the Legislature 
thereof.’"* This provision was 
thought to be a safeguard against 
the arbitrary and willful deport- 
ment of any Federal officer, far re- 
moved from the national capital, 
and, therefore, incapable of being 
earefully supervised by superior 
authority. 

The memories and reminiscences 
of Shay’s Rebellion of 1786 were 


7Confederate Constitution, Article I, 
Section 2. 
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probably lingering in the inner re- 
cesses of the minds of the framers 
of the Confederate Constitution 
when they omitted the Federal pro- 
hibition against the emission of 
Bills of Credit.® 

The methods of amending the 
Confederate Constitution were 
liberalized to mollify the states 
which had objected strenuously to 
the stringent requirements of the 
Federal process. The Constitution 
permitted any three states, legally 
assembled in their several Conven- 
tions, to petition the Congress to 
summon a Constitutional Conven- 
tion to consider the merits of 
amendments. Only the petitioning 
states were allowed to propose 
amendments for the perusal of the 
delegates. After agreement by the 
Convention, the proposed amend- 
ments were required to be ap- 
proved by the legislatures or con- 
ventions of two-thirds of the 
states.® It is interesting to note 
that the framers of the Confed- 
erate Constitution retained the 
proviso that no State could be de- 
prived of its representation in the 
Senate without its consent.’ 

The sections of the Confederate 
Constitution dealing with the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of 
government are most germane for 
a clear and perspicacious under- 
standing of the mechanism of the 
Confederate scheme and contribu- 
tion to political theory. 

The Confederate Constitution 
provided for the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President every six 
years, but did not make these 
elected officials eligible for reelec- 
tion. Ingenious theories were ad- 
vanced to justify the limitations on 
the reelection of the President and 
Vice-President. J. L. M. Curry of 
Alabama, one of the leading pun- 
dits of the Confederate Congress, 
expatiated on this vital question, 
and, with considerable prescience, 
maintained that under our (U.S.) 
system of elections the executive is 


8U. S. Constitution (1789), Article I, 
Section 10. 

%Confederate Constitution, Article 5, 
Section 1. 

107bid., Article 5, Section 1. 


prone to manipulate the perquisites 
of his office for the primary pur- 
pose of assuring his reelection. 
The supposed duty of the Presi- 
dent to promote the public weal, ac- 
cording to Curry, is relegated to 
the background by undue emphasis 
on spurious issues of a flamboyant 
type. 

In his apologia, Jefferson Davis 
upheld the wisdom of restricting 
the tenure of the President to a 
single term of office. Davis relied 
heavily on the climate of opinion of 
1789 to bolster his arguments for 
limiting Presidential tenure.’* As 
is well known to students of the 
historical guild, the advocates of 
secession constantly pointed out 
that they were not remonstrating 
with the original constitution per 
se, but were only enraged at its 
perversion by a highly nefarious 
clique of Northern legislators and 
judges. Seen in this light, Davis’ 
allusion to the preliminary drafts 
of the Federal Constitution is in 
conformity with Southern tradi- 
tions when viewed in historical per- 
spective. 

With more than ordinary fore- 
sight, the framers of the Confed- 
erate Constitution inserted a far- 
reaching provision to secure a 
modus-vivendi in executive-legisla- 
tive relations. Article I, Section 7 
of the Constitution authorized the 
President to exercise his judgment 
in signing hydra-headed appropria- 
tion bills, and permitted him to re- 
ject any section he saw fit 1s re- 
pugnant to the public good. Under 
our current set-up, the President 
is constrained either to approve or 
reject appropriation bills in their 
entirety. This power enabled the 
President to prevent the illegiti- 
mate diversion of the funds of the 
nation to purely sectional projects 
or narrowly conceived programs. 
In a related clause, it was made 
mandatory that every law, or reso- 
lution having the foree of law, 
should relate to one subject, which 


11J, L. M. Curry, Civil History of the 
Government of the Confederate States, 
p. 75. 

12J. Davis, Rise and Fall of the Con- 
federate Government, V.I, p. 224. 
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was to be indicated in the title of 
the law. The iniquitous manner in 
which riders and pork-barrei mea- 
sures have been attached to urgent- 
ly needed statutes seemed to be re- 
medied by this constitutional in- 
junction.'% 


In order to facilitate more effec- 
tive liaison between the President 
and the Congress, the Constitution 
allowed Cabinet officers to appear 
on the floor of Congress and dis- 
cuss any business pertaining to 
their department. This extension 
of grace was never implemented by 
the Confederate Congress due to 
the exigencies of war, and, conse- 
quently, no cabinet officer ever par- 
ticipated in the ever-virulent alter- 
cations on the floors of the legisla- 
ture of the Confederacy. Paren- 
thetically it may be noted that the 
sessions of the Confederate Con- 
gress were sometimes punctuated 
with indescribable scenes of vitu- 
peration, physical violence and 


verbose harangues.!4 


The perennial dispute over the 
feasibility of adopting an ‘‘Execu- 
tive Budget’’ seemed to be laid at 
rest by the inclusion in the Con- 
stitution of an orderly procedure 
for appropriating Federal money. 
This section declared that ‘‘Con- 
gress shall appropriate no money 
from the treasury, except by a vote 
of two-thirds of both Houses, taken 
by yeas and nays, unless it be 
asked and estimated for by some 
one of the heads of departments, 
and submitted to Congress by the 
President; or for the purpose of 
payment of its own expenses and 
contingencies; or for the payment 
of claims against the Confederate 
States, the justice of which shall 
have been judicially declared by a 
tribunal for the investigation of 
claims against the government, 
which it is hereby made the duty 
of Congress to establish.’’!® Mod- 


13Confederate Constitution, Article I, 
Section 6. 

14The famous ink well incident be- 
tween Yancey and Hill is an example of 
the chaotie character of the Congress in 
the above respect. 

15Confederate Constitution, Article 1, 
Section 8. 
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ern administrators would be elated 
to operate under such an exacting 
system of Congressional expendi- 
tures, 

The morale of governmental em- 
plovees is an extremely crucial fac- 
tor making for efficiency and a- 
chievement. The security and pro- 
tection of Federal employees were 
safeguarded against the whims and 
caprices of rapacious superiors by 
prohibiting arbitrary and unjust 
dismissal. The Constitution pro- 
hibited the President from ousting 
any civil officers of the government, 
except principal officers of execu- 
tive departments or persons con- 
nected with the diplomatic service, 
unless their duties were no longer 
necessary, or they were found to be 
dishonest, negligent, contumacious, 
or incapable of performing the 
tasks assigned to them. The Con- 
stitutional directive further pro- 
vides that the President furnish a 
list of findings and the reasons for 
expulsion vis-a-vis the aggrieved 
party to the Senate for its exami- 
nation.'® In addition the Constitu- 
tion forbade the President to ap- 
point any person who had been 
turned down by the Senate to the 
office during the recess of that 
body. . 

We might enumerate many more 
salient differences between the 
Federal and Confederate Consti- 
tutions. The Confederate Consti- 
tution restrained Congress from 
changing the time of choosing 
Senators. The disposition of the 
proceeds accruing from the levying 
and collecting of taxes, which un- 
der the Federal Constitution has 
been construed to be virtually un- 
limited, was specifically restricted 
to the payment of the public debt, 
the common defense and the ex- 
penses of the government. 


The Confederate Constitution re- 
quired the Post Office to be self- 
sustaining. The Confederate Con- 
stitution acknowledged in the pre- 
amble the existence of an omnipo- 
tent, all-pervading supernatural 
deity to whom supplication should 
be made. The Confederate Con- 


167bid., Article 2, Section 2. 


stitution outlawed the African 
slave trade. 

What was the general reaction to 
this Federally renovated document? 
Benjamin Hill, delegate from 
Georgia, explained the quintessence 
of the Permanent Constitution of 
the Confederacy by exclaiming: 
‘*We have not abandoned the pro- 
visions of the Old Constitution nor 
set at naught the wisdom of its 
framers. The framers of the new 
have improved upon the old not 
because they were wiser, but be- 
cause they had the light of 73 years 
experience to guide them.’’!* This 
sentiment radiated from innumer- 
able personages of prominence and 
influence in the South.'® 


The New York Herald, one of 
the most influential journals of the 
time, summed up in succinct lan- 
guage the thinking of a vociferous, 
anti-administration group in the 
North. In the issue of March 19, 
1861, that daily wrote editorially 
that ‘‘The New Constitution is the 
Constitution of the United States 
with various modifications and 
most desirable improvements. We 
are free to say that the invaluable 
reforms enumerated should be 
adopted by the United States with 
or without a reunion of the seceded 
states and as soon as possible. 


But why not accept them with 
the provisions of the Confederate 
States on slavery as a basis of re- 
union ?’’19 

It is doubtful if the virtues of 
the Confederate Constitution could 
have been realized in a setting of 
chattel slavery. By denying the 
Negro his rightful place in society, 
the stalwarts of the Confederacy 
were planting the seeds of their 
own destruction. The labors ex- 
pended in erecting a lofty consti- 
tutional edifice were destined to be 
futile. 


17W. H. Robinson Jr., 4 New Deal in 
Constitutions, Journal of Southern His- 
tory, V. 4, p. 450. 

18A. H. Stephens, War Between the 
States, V. 2, p. 389. 


19J, Davis, Rise and Fall of the Con- 
federate Government, V. 1, p. 226. 
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Servant in the House 
(Continued from page 187) 


confided his own tragic story to the 
Winchesters and to have found in 
Beautiful Mary a counterpart to 
his own Lost Eliza. For these rea- 
sons his verses are of great value. 


LOVE AND CHIVALRY 


Lovejoy seems to have dis- 
covered, and here defines, the senti- 
ment of pity and compassion that 
sprang up in his heart when he 
first met Eliza, aside from the com- 
pelling beauty and charm of her 
person and personality. He found 
a remarkable counterpart to him- 
self in Marcus Winchester, who 
was a tall, knightly, handsome 
young man, with dark, tender, in- 
telligent eyes, hair black and abun- 
dant, and with a manner and dis- 
position eminently calculated to 
eonsole Mary for the loss of her 
lover, Benton. Lovejoy’s convic- 
tion evidently was that this roman- 
tic attachment to and espousal of 
the cause and future of lovely 
young womanhood, amid the servi- 
tude and brutality of the times, 
rendered knighthood again in or- 
der. 

This man, Mareus Winchester, 
was the son of a Revolutionary sol- 
dier. He had come into a heritage 
of Indian lands from his father, in 
the vicinity and upon the site of 
Memphis, and thus was one of the 
proprietors and founders of the 
town. Marcus was a native of 
Tennessee, had received what edu- 
cation was possible in the border 
country and had served, under 
command of his father, in the War 
of 1812. He began the practice of 
law in Memphis. He had large 
land holdings in other sections, 
but he was romantic rather than 
mercenary, chivalrous instead of 
eovetous, and, just the opposite of 
even so gifted a public leader as 
Senator Benton, he preferred his 
happy love life with the beautiful 
and devoted Mary to all the politi- 
eal distinction that would other- 
wise have been his. He became in- 
stead of a politician, one of the few 
socially-minded and far-seeing men 
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of his time. The biographer of 
Frances Wright, the great English 
Social Pioneer, pays high tribute to 
Marcus Winchester. Lovely Mary, 
his wife, was her bosom friend 
while staying in Memphis; and 
thus she, too, with Marcus, her 
husband, shines out in after time 
as stars of the morning. To win 
the heart and share the life and 
love of such a woman was, in Love- 
joy’s verse, the consummation of 
achievement and chivalry. 


In Twentieth Century 


(Continued from page 184) 


psychology of the Negro, and to 
ponder the words of a leading Ne- 
ero poet: 

We wear the mask that grins and lies, 
It hides our cheeks and shades our eyes 
This debt we pay to human guile; 

Why should the world be overwise 

In counting all our tears and sighs? 
Nay, let them only see us, while 
We wear the mask.® 


in Early Virginia 
(Continued from page 180) 


ness and finally a banking de- 
partment. It was not organized on 
sound principles and eventually 
failed, but out from this order 
went persons who had had experi- 
ence under W. W. Browne; and, 
by avoiding his mistakes, they or- 
ganized and promoted practically 
all the successful insurance devel- 
oped among Negroes in the United 
States. Influential also was the 
Independent Order of St. Luke 
which was developed in Richmond 
under Maggie L. Walker. although 
it was born in Baltimore. The St. 
Luke Order also had an insurance 
department and developed a bank 
which did creditable business un- 
der Mrs. Walker who had the repu- 
tation of being the first woman in 
the United States of any race to 
be the head of a bank. In some- 
what less magnitude were the Gal- 


8Paul L. Dunbar, Collected Poems, 
(New York, 1913), 171. 


ilean Fishermen who also under- 
took insurance and banking. These 
efforts were an inspiration to other 
business enterprises like that of the 
American Bank and Trust Com- 
pany organized by John Mitchell, 
the fearless editor of The Richmond 
Planet, who was among the first to 
battle valiantly against lynching 
in the United States. These efforts 
set the example for the Solvent 
Bank and Trust Company with 
which the St. Luke Bank was 
merged a few years before Mrs. 
Walker died. From all the errors 
and mistakes of the past doubtless 
the Jordan Brothers learned to es- 
tablish in Richmond the Southern 
Aid Society of Virginia which even 
today is regarded as one of the 
soundest Negro insurance com- 
panies in existence. The Richmond 
Beneficial Insurance Company of 
later development has shown en- 
couraging signs of progress. 


Keeping History 
(Continued from page 170) 


very little of the early advance- 
ment of these Africans in social 
and political institutions, in re- 
ligion and morals, in science and 
philosophy. They apparently ig- 
nore the well established claim that 
the discovery of the use of iron, 
one of the greatest leverages to lift 
man above drudgery unto ease and 
comfort, is an achievement of the 
African Negro. 

The world is turning today to 
Afriea for iron inasmuch as the 
ore is being exhausted in other 
parts. Africa is abundantly rich 
in this valuable metal. It is said 
that Liberia alone has many mil- 
lion tons of ore from which may 
be produced iron of a quality su- 
perior to that of the Swedes. En- 
terprising Europeans and Ameri- 
cans are acting upon this knowl- 
edge and are making extensive in- 
vestments to exploit this natural 
resource while poor, ignorant Ne- 
groes are engaged in disputes as to 
who first learned to cook something 
good to eat. 
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The United States, A 
Greater World Power 


(Continued from page 192) 
race-hating and Negro-baiting na- 
tion like the United States can 
successful.y police the modern 
world. Wherever the United States 
flag goes race discrimination 
follows. Can the extension of its 
system of segregation and subor- 
dination of the weak to the strong 
make the world any better off than 
it is today? Inevitable conflict 
will result from such international 
administration, for there are more 
colored people in the world to be 
thus oppressed than there are oth- 
ers to oppress them. Only by 
brandishing the sword as Churchill 
advocates can such a situation con- 
tinue, and in the end it will fail. 
They that take up the sword will 
perish with the sword. In this re- 
spect history repeats itself. The 
United States should try to learn 
at least a little from history. 

It is hardiy possible, moreover, 
that the United States will long 
have the support of the very na- 
tions now standing with this coun- 
try merely because of large sums 
which go from its treasury annual- 
ly to save these unfortunates from 
economic disaster. The United 
States is on the way to disaster it- 
self. The labor element glories in 
striking, thinking that the indus- 
trialists are thereby losing the 
amounts which they wrest from 
them in the form of increased 
wages, but up to the present the in- 
dustrialists have merely shifted this 
burden to the shoulders of the la- 
boring element itself by charging 
more for what the strikers produce. 
The present administration is anx- 
ious to curb this power of the in- 
dustrialists by new controls, which, 
if effective, will prove disastrous, 
for business men will close their 
establishments rather than operate 
them at a loss. Such a state of af- 
fairs would mean economic ruin, 
and the high taxes now exacted 
would cease to fill the treasury of 
this nation. Under such circum- 
stances inflation would reach its in- 
evitable end and reduce the coun- 
try to primitive condition. 








WORLD 


HEN the writer was a student at the 
\ x / Sorbonne in Paris in 1907 Archibald 
Carev Coolidge of Harvard University 
was there lecturing on the “United States as a 
World Power.” The French Government and the 
people of the country appreciated his point of view 
and conceded the rising power of the United States 
as a new factor in the trade and diplomacy of the 
World. At that time, however, the British Em- 
pire did not take this claim so seriously. The 
British had an apparently firm hold on the most 
desirable domains of Asia and Africa, they were 
realizing their Cape-to-Cairo dream, their outposts 
dotting the whole globe assured unlimited com- 
merce, and, with the exception of the troublesome 
rivalry of Germany, they dominated the European 
scene. Russia had not asserted itself and France 
was on its way toward the level of a third power. 


At that time, however, it had not appeared what 
the United States would be. It had easily defeated 
Spain and deprived it of its most important col- 
onies, it had contrived through diplomacy to bring 
the Russo-Japanese War to a close, and it had 
entered upon an imperial undertaking which ti- 
valled that of the economic imperialists of Europe. 
Next came the First World War when the all but 
invincible military machine of Germany threatened 
to overrun Europe and to subdue both France and 
England. The United States had to go to the 
rescue to save these two nations. The repetition 
of the same aggression under the domination of 
the mad Hitler during the Second World War 
forced England, France and the smaller nations to 
come under the protection of the United States. 

In this second international conflict the people 
of the United States by a large majority began to 
see their error in following Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Philander C. Knox in defeating Woodrow 
Wilson’s League of Nations. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was more successful in bringing the nation to 
understand that the isolation of the United States 
did not assure universal peace. The United States 
should take its place among the great nations of 
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THE UNITED STATES, A GREATER 
POWER 


the world and assure peace by destroying the war 
lords and outlawing war. After the unsuccessful ef- 
fort to close the Second World War diplomatically, 
however, many citizens of the United States began 
to think again, as did Washington and Jefferson, 
that we should avoid entanglements with other na- 
tions. President Truman, however, following in 
the footsteps of his predecessor, decided that the 
shortest road to universal peace was through the 
use of the wealth and prestige of the United States 
to save wat-ridden Europe from famine and the 
political chaos which, it has been said, was pro- 
ceeding at a rapid pace from Eastern Europe. The 
recent North Atlantic Pact is another bold step in 
asserting the authority of the United States as a 
world power. The present administration further 
proposes to apply the skill and resources of the 
United States in resuscitating the backward areas 


of the world. 


These are noble efforts which have already been 
crowned with significant achievement, but there 
are dangers ahead. Some of the backward areas 
which we are helping should be assisted only on 
the condition that they be reorganized as nations 
with governments deriving their powers from the 
consent of the governed. Most of the nations 
scheduled for assistance are backward to the extent 
that they exist only by the exploitation of areas 
which are still more backward than they are. Since 
they are thus conducted how can such nations con- 
tinue to exist, if confined to the small territory 
which they occupy in Europe? The Asiatic and 
African possessions of these nations are demanding 
autonomy and independence, which, if granted, 
would work economic destruction among the ex- 
ploiting European nations. Will the United States 
Government assist in crushing the democratic spirit 
in these dependencies or champion the self-deter- 
mination of the oppressed and make the would-be 
economic imperialists objects of our charity? 

Then there comes the question as to whether a 


(Continued on page 191) 








